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FOURTH EDITION. 


2 BI it ok been a Subjef? of great 


to: whom this Letter was originally 


to know it, 1 take the Liberty to affirm, that 
® there was ſuch a Perſon; and that I have 


bis is a Known Truth, 


1 thought to have left the Manuſcript with 
the Perſon, for whom it was intended 


without being well adviſed. The firſt Edition 


common Succeſs, for à Pampblet of that Size, 
being publiſhed at the Defire of above four 


Doubt and Enquiry, whether there” 
is, or has been, a Niece of mine 


written zer whether it were a fictitious Cha- 
rater. The Reſolution of this Query, can le 
ef no real Service to the Public: However, to 


2 gratify the Curioſity of thoſe, who may deſire 
ubſtantigl Grounds for. bopin 2 foe fill lives. 


The * primary Deſi on of my ny writ: ing this 15 
Letter, is declared in the as „ ihe + 


nor ſhould I have ventured it to the Preſs,. 


(in January, 1740) was favoured with un- 


* The ſecond was frinted: 
5 8 W 


The PREFACE. 


20 thout any Knowledge of mine, laſt Winter. 
The third had very few Alterations. in it; 


but this Edition I have, with Pains and 
Stuch, reviſed, corrected, improved, and en- 
larged. As it is — to all good natured Readers 


I preſent it, a Token of my Defire to be ſer- 
viceable to the Public, in Proportion io my 
Abilities : And I fincerely wiſh, it may be as 
prevailing on thoſe, for whoſe Benefit it is 


defigned, as it bas been delightful 1 to me in the | 


Study of it. 


T * not expel, F409 . or ee ; 


People, ſhould tronble themſelves with a Peru- 


ſal 5 theſe looſe imperfecs Sketches of Mora- | 
lity. I write for the Benefit of young, im- 
proveable Minds, and of ſuch alone: And I | 
Fape that they, who take the Pains, to read 
the following Pages, two or three times, may | 
reap Advantage uw theſe, * pleapng 7 La- 
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a Sept. the * 1745; 
SHE Deference and anregen 
Affection, that you were 
to ſhew, upon your firſt i 


A confeſs greatly pleaſed me; but 
85 diſcreet Uſe, that you have ever Gnee, 
made of my Advice, has not only Some 
pleated that Pleaſure, but has abundantly: . 
Rag me for all my Care and . 
B 


of this Letter in Manuel 115 | 5 


When 


( 2) 

When I took my leave of you in Spring 

1740, my principal Inclinations were de- 

voted to travelling, to whatever Climate 

Providence would vouchſafe to lead me; 

and, as I knew not what my Tour might 

be, or whether I ſhould ever return or not, 

1 then preſented to you the firſt, as T now 9] 

do the ſixth, Edition-,t this Letter, by wa 4 

of Legacy, until we ect again. 5 
In my Abſence peru it often, and eſteem 

it as a Token of my tendereſt Regard or 

1 you. It is a Copy of my Mind, in reference | 

= to you, and ultimately deſign'd for your | '3 

fl Improvement; wherefore 1 hope its coming 

from fo near a Friend, will not make you 

the more indifferent in the TOON reading | ; 

. | 1 
5 If I have not a Place in your Eſteem and 
Affection, I am much deceiv'd; and you 

know yourſelf to be my Favourite, and that 1 

J love you with all the Tenderneſs of a Pa- 
rent. I therefore expect, when you are 
reading theſe im perfect Inſtructions, that 
„neu Will beſtow a few kind Wiſhes, and 
mort Petitions, for the Safety and Succeſs # 
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of him, that convey'd them to you. 

I give you my Advice in Writing, that, 

in what Place or Station ſoever you axe, it? 
0 may be always with you; and that, when 5 

my Abſence will deprive you of me, you, 
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nied with that, which may he of greater 


Ser vice to you chan my Preſence. 
As for leaving my Relations, and Ac- 
quaintance, in hopes of becoming uſeful to 


others, in Proportion to my ſmall Abilities, 


and not loſt to myſelf ; I ſhall do it with all 


the Freedom and Unconcernedneſs imagi- 


nable : But I cannot overcome a Reluctancy 
of leaving you, upon fo great a Hazard of 
never ſeeing you more. 8 

If Providence will make it convenient 
for us to meet again; and if you, by the 
divine Grace, are preſerved from a Dege- 
neracy of Spirit, from falling into any mean, 


ting to any Change of, Life beneath you 


or irreparable Miſbehaviour ; from ſubmit. 


Birth and Education—then- the greateſt | 


Comfort and Satisfaction I expe& on Earth, 
will be compleated. Here do not imagine 


y 1 ſuſpect your future Conduct: I only mean 


it as an affectionate Caution. 


We. ought always to conſider, _ it 


is that adviſes. us, before we follow the 


Advice for, however plauſible the Coun- - 


ſel may ſeem, if it comes from a de- 
ſigning or ſelf intereſted Perſon, it is al- 
ways to be ſuſpected, and rarely to. be 
uſed. It would indeed be equally Ruble 
ſame and ungenerous, to ſuſpect every one, 


Vc) 


that. adviſes; yet, it muſt. be neceſſafy, 
| when we have Reaſon to queſtion that Per-- 
N 25 ly 8 * of e Juſtice, or Can. 4 5 8 
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Directors and Adviſers, either to ſhew the 


Superiority of their Underſtanding, or their 
* own Security and Exemption from certain 


Failings, that they officiouſly and conceit- 


__ edly obtrude their Lectures of Oeconomy, to 
the reſt of the World, at the ſame time that 
they themſelves are plunging i into Ruin by 


their own Miſconduct. In every Sphere of 


Life, too many aſſume a Character, which, 


dy ſome Incidents, they prove themſelves 
diſqualified for: But, when Advice comes 
from the Heart, it is delivered in a certain 
Dreſs, which cannot wear Diſguiſe. © 
Since my Admiſſion into the Univerſity, 


I have ſeen Indiſcretion in all her Shapes; I 


have run over the Circle of all the Gaities, 


and Pleaſures, that are, by the Perverſeneſs 
of corrupt Nature, fuited to the giddy Hu- 
mours of Mankind; and I find them all to 
end in Anxiety and Remorſe, Hence, after 
a thoufand Convictions of the Vanity f 
fuch Purſuits, I conclude, that, if Pleaſure 
be the Lot of human Nature, it muſt lie in 
ſomewhat beyond this Life. It is natural 


hence to deduce a Confidence, that, ſince in 


every Particle of Creation we trace an Al- 

mighty Power, and ſee the immenſe Divi- 
nity impreſs*d upon all his Works, this 
great Being muſt be . Soutce of Beauty, 


Love, 


dor, with Caution and Civility to weigh 
his Counſel. 
Many People have ſo great an Itch to be 


VV as a a 


| 8 Virtue, and Pleaſure. The Author 


of ſuch Perfections cannot be defective in 
any of them, nor admit the leaſt Increaſe of 
Happineſs. His Glory is compleat; his 


Power is infinite; his Nature pure; and 


whatever is defiled he maſt abhor. This 
Reflection being impartially digeſted, I be- 
an to form an Opinion of myſelf and the 
Torld, When I had fixed my Soul in a 
Serenity proper for Meditation, twas eaſy 
to diſcover the Diſguiſe that Vice puts on, 


and the Fallacies of immoral Pleaſures, - oY 
which only delude us with a Dream of Har? 


pineſs. It is a moſt lazy, a moſt ignable 
Careleſsneſs, to neglect or undervalue the 
Improvement of Knowledge, to the Ends 
for which it was given; for the ſureſt Way 

to purchaſe Happineſs, muſt be, to let as 


little of our Time as poſſible flip away un- 


bbſerved and unimproved. 


If it were but univerſally oonſidered⸗ that 


Z Women were created to refine the Joys, to 


ſoften the Cares of Humanity, by the moſt. 
agreeable Participation; that they have as 
great a Share in the rational Word as Men. 


have; and that they have as much Reaſon 


to aſpire at the higheſt Virtues and Accom- 
pliſnments, as the wiſeſt and graveſt-Philo- _ 
fophers—How many Bleſſings and Orna- 


N ments might we expect e, the Fair Sex, 


Who are formed by their natural Tempers. 


: GaGoodnels and Texdeyncls, and ſo adapted; 


B13: -: = * 


dy the Brightneſs and Clearneſs, of their 


(6) 


Minds, to admire and imitate every thing 
that is polite, virtuous, and divine! 
It is not my Deſign, here to take up your 
Time with a particular Confeſſion, or, by 
the Severity of a Stoic, to deter you from 
the Purſuit of innocent Mirth and Gaiety. 
Regular Pleaſures are always allowed to the 
Young, and Chearfulneſs to the Virtuous. 
They are the Health of the Soul, and the 
natural Effects of Virtue and Innocence. 
In Religion there is a great Tendency to 
Chearfulneſs, and ſuch a Frame of Mind is 
not only the moſt lovely, but the moſt 
commendable in a virtuous Perſon ; whereas 
ſorrowful Faces and gloomy Tempers are 
owing to miſtaken” Notions of Piety, or 
Weakneſs of Underſtanding. In ſhort, thoſe 2 
Who repreſent Religion in fo difagreeable a 
Light, are like the Spies of Maſes fent 'to 
make a Diſcovery of the Land of Promiſe, 
when, by their Reports, they diſcouraged the 
People from entering upon it. Mirth was 
not for Reprobates, nor Pleaſure for the Li- 
centious; but the Innocent and Virtuous are 
the only Per ſons who have a proper Title 
to either. The Duties of Religion are 
many, but eaſy; ſtrict, but pleaſant, and 
have nothing terrible or forbidding in 
N .. "Oy convinced of this, I am 
now 

Matt. v, vi, and vii. | Chapters; xi, vill. Rom. FS 
Kii. K * v. and vi. 1 Theil. v. | 1 
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now in the Purſuit of what Wiſdom and 
= Philoſophy can yield; and I hope it will 
not be ungrateful to you, to be told that 1 
am greatly reconciled to myſelf, and find 
an ineffable Satisfaction in the ſilent Appro- 
ZZ bation of my preſent Amuſements—and I 
hope that a ſedate Review of this Letter will 
not only convince you, that the Remem- 
brance of Folly is irkſome and uneaſy ; but 
that the Pleaſures and Advantages, which 
flow from a well-ordered Life, are intenſe, 
and never to be removed. | = 


By Experience, I am forced into a Per- 


ſuaſion, that in the diſcreet Uſe of theſe two 
Talents, Time and Money, the Art of well 
& living chicfly confifts. Thoſe are the 


greateſt Bleſſings we can enjoy on Eatth, 


both for ourſelves and others; and whoever 
bas learned to huſband them well, has made 
no ſmall Advances in the Perfection of a 
D Pa. TOY. enn, 


If you be not careful of your Actions, it 


is impoſſible you can propoſe. to yourſelf 
27 your beſt Intereft, becauſe you negle& the 
Means to ſecure it; and if you are _nof _.. _ 
2 careful of your Time, how can you be “ 
your Actions: It is a melancholy Truth, 
that, tho' among the Talents of our Stewc- 
ardſhip, Time is the moſt valuable, yet in 
general, we are more profuſe and regard 
teſs of it than of any other. However, the 


fureſt Way to purchaſe Pleaſure and Hap- 
5 45 pine, 


/ 


(8) 


pineſs, is to let as little of our Time ag 
poſſible flip away unobſerved, or unimpro- 


ved ; for our Work is great, and our Day 1 


of working ſhort. 


From an Enquiry into the Nature of F 
Things, and a Compariſon between the 
Beautics of Virtue, and the Deformities of 


Vice, I have collected ſome Rules of Life, 


and Principles of Behaviour, which will 
make all, who reduce them into Practice, 
ealy to themſelves, and agreeable to others. 
Theſe general Directions I ſhall write down 
as my. Humour or Leiſure directs me; and 
I recommend them to your conſtant Obſer⸗ 4 


vance, becauſe it will ſecure you the Pro- 
tection of Heaven, and the Favour and 
Eſteem of all you converſe with. 


By the Im perfections of our Nature, ſince = 


the Fall of our firſt Parents, Inſtruction is 
made as neceflary to recover to us the right 
Uſe of our Reaſon, as Medicines are to re- 
ſtore our Health; and, as the various Diſ- 
eaſes, that our Bodies are ſubject to, have 
made Phyſick neceſſary; ſo the Change of 
-eur rational Nature, has introduced he Ne- 
2 of Precept and Inſtruction. Now, 
the proper Method for young People to re- 
8 7 right Uſe o their Reaſon, is to 


gather Experience from good Example, 
And to read the Works of learned Men, who BW 
have laboured in the Study of Wiſdom. W 
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For this Reaſon, on all Occaſions, I recoms- 
mend female. Learning; my Sent 
upon which, I intend for a ſubſequent Fat. 
of this Letter. 
Great Numbers of People have been un 
done, by being, born and bred in Families 
that have no Religion, where, by a corrupt 
Education and bad Example, they are led. 
into a courſe of Vice and Irregularity in 
their greeneſt Years ;. and then, under. the 
4 Service of their headſtrong Paſſions, are 
3 expoſed to the Seducements of a. perverſe 
World. But you. have the Happineſs of: 
1 good Example in a prudent: and religious. 
1 Mother, who is able to inſtruct you, and 
who has omitted no Pains in the Improve- 
ment of your Mind, and genteel Education; 
8 ſo that mall Faults in you would deſerve the: 
greater Rebuke.. She has always made it. 
her Delight, to. ſtrengthen your. Under-- 
Fftanding,, and to embelliſh your Faculties, 
with wholſome Advice, and the pureſt: 
3 Maxims, from your earlieſt. Infancy, She 
4 h as hitherto made it- her great: Concern, to 
4 reſerve you from. learning any thing that 
vas dangerous, or likely to betray yen, into 
Veakneſs and Folly from thinking an yy 
hing to be fine but Virtue, any thing to 


l but the divine Favour,, or , 
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to. be worthy. of: your Study, but eter- 15 
le Admogitions: have made on: your! 


te 


Memory and Conduct, I hope, vil the 


better prepare you for mine. 

Tour Inclinations have as yet been good, 
and your Diſpoſitions regular; but this is 
the Time for you to ſet a double Watch on 


all your Thoughts and Words. Your hav- 


ing all along behaved well, will be a Stain 
in your Conduct, and Diſgrace in your 
Character, unleſs you improve your Ta- 
lents as they ripen. - You are now (and not 
till now) entering upon the Stage of Trial. 


This is the Time "for you to prove yourſelf. | 


\——Phis is the Seafon for you to purchaſe 
Happineſs. 


You are now paſt the trilling Amuſe: | 
ments of Childhood, and your Mind is now 
acquainted with the Value and Rewards ot 


Virtue; you are therefore now to deſpiſe 


whatever is childiſh or impertinent, and to 
employ your Thoughts on more exalted 
Things. This is the Spring of your Life, 
and will either confirm or blaſt all the Hopes 


of ſucceeding Seaſons. 


Setting Lore you, in an impartial Light, 
| the infamous or - honourable Characters of 


your Contemporaries, is the ſureſt Method 
to incline you to any particular Virtue, or 
to give you an Averſion to any aan 


Vice. 


There is a Principle of Reaſon in all per- 


ſons, which directs them to a Choice of;; . 


what is beneficial for them, (for till we are 


13 1 = | | 1 capable 
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Em) 
capable of determining our Choice, and of 
acting in Conformity thereto, we live only 
the Life of mere Animals, and not of ra- 
tional Creatures); but, though we all pur- 
ſue the ſame End of Happineſs, how va- 
rious are the Means we take to obtain it? 
And how abſurd is it, that Creatures of the 
fame Nature, ſhould not only take ſo many 
different, but even 1 Methods, to 
acompliſh the ſame Purpoſes? 
As you have Reaſon enough to wiſh your 
own Intereſt, I only intreat you to arm 
yourſelf with ſo much Diſcretion, as to ex- 
amine carefully wherein it conſiſts; and this, 
upon a ſedate View, will appear to lie in a 
practical Obedience to the Laws of Purity 
and Virtue, and in the Love of God, 


To whom. your paſt and preſent State 


Tou owe, and muſt your future Fate. 


So many learned Philoſophers and Di- 
vines have wiote on the Certainty of a God, 
with ſuch Accuracy and Applauſe, tha 
ſcarce any thing new can be offered upon 
"It; Fetz as this is the Baſis on which is 
grafted the fundamental Article of eur 
whole Religion, I venture to lay before you, 
the true and genuine Sentiments of my own 
Mind upon this Subject, - — 
It is the native Right and Privilege of all 775 
5 Perſons, to make the niceſt Enquiry into 
5 Wy has before ig give cheir Aſſent 


? 15 12 4 : 
to it; and this alone diſtinguiſhes between 
Faith and blind Credulity. Now, if we 
look into the Works of Nature, we ſhall 
find, that they are contrived by a Wiſdom, 
and operate by Ways infinitely ſurpaſſing 
our Faculties to diſcover, or our Capacities 
to conceive : So that we are under a Neceſ- 
fity of having Recourſe to ſomething be- 

yond bare Matter and its Motion, in the 
| Explication of it; of which not one Pheno- 
menon can be reſolved by the natural Opera- 
tions of Matter, or any other Laws of Mo- 
tion, but the poſitive Will of a ſuperior Be- 
ing which governs the Univerſe. This is a 
Perſuaſion, that has fo fix*d and deep a Root, 
notwithſtanding the World is ſubdivided 
into different Conceits about his Exiſtence, 
that by all Sorts, as well as all Ages of 
Men, it has been univerfally received and 


believed. This is a facred Truth, that re- 


quires neither the Authority of the Scrip- 


tures, nor the Sagacity of a Philoſopher, to 


eſtabliſh 1 ſomething in the 
very Nature of Man, that intimates it to 


him; and the natural Order of Things re- 


quires ſuch a Being: So that he, who de- 
nies it, ſeems to be, not only a Rebel to the 
Pictates of his n and the Conviction 
of his Conſcience, but to have brought his 


Mind to digeſt any Abſurdity. It is con- 


feſſed, that though we acquire from the na- 
tural Exerciſe of our Reaſon ever ſo great 
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a Conviction of this Truth, yet we cannot: 


form a clear and diſtinct Idea of ſuch a Be- 
ing. It is infinitely above the App rehen- _ 
ſion of the moſt improved Genius. All the 
Repreſentations, that we can make to our- 


ſelves, either of the Nature or Attributes of 


the Deity, are by compounding and en- 


larging the Ideas we have, either of ſenſible 
Objects, or of the Operations of our own 


Mind; and they can exhibit no more of the 


real Nature of thoſe Things, as they are in 


God, than continued Extenſion does of his 


Omnipreſence than the Succeſſion. of num- 
berleſs Ages does of his Eternity; than the 


previous Ideas of Things in our Minds do 


of his Preſciencè, or than continued Accu- 
mulation does of his Infinity: All which. 
expreſs no more of the real Nature of that 


| incomprehenſible Being, than Darkneſs does 


of Light. But ſhall our Weakneſs deſtroy 
his Exiſtence, or ſhall the Narrowneſs of 
our Faculties ſet Bounds to his? God far- 


bid! Though we cannot find out the full“ | 
Extent of Nature, yet without Heſitation. 
ve may be aſſured, (Firſt) That, if once 
there was a perfect State of Inanity, in. 
which there was neither Creator nor Crea- 


ture, the moſt contemptible Thing that 
exiſts, could never have been produced. 

(zdly) That nothing, nor no Perfection of 
a Thing, or Being, can have nothing, or a 


non: exiſting OR for the Cauſe of its Ex- 


iſtence. 


iſtence. (3dly) That a Body being at reſt, 


cannot give Motion to itſelf, much leſs to 


any other. (Athly) That all Reality, or 


Peifection of a Thing, is found expreſsly or 
eminently in the firſt total Cauſe. And 


(Sthly) That, that Exiſtence, from which 


all other Things did firſt ariſe, muſt be ab- 


ſolutely perfect, ſelf-exiſtent, and above all, 


and muſt be the Cauſe of his own Perfec- | 


tions. Hence it naturally follows, that 


there is an uncreate, eternal God, prior to 


all Beings z who is the abſolute, univerſal, 
and primary Cauſe, Life, and Energy of 


but does, with the ſame merciful Influence, 
and Freedom, protect and govern them. 


This to me appears + demonſtratively true. 


It we contemplate the material World, 


(by which I mean that Syſtem of. Bodies, 
into which the Author of Nature has ſo 


« curiouſly: 


* The logical Term is, the emanative, efficient 


Cauſe. | : | | 
7 The Principles of a Demonſtration, muſt be ori- 


ginal and ſelf-evident Truths, where the Contradic- 
tory is impoſſible; for to demonſtrate; is to prove not 


only that a Thing is, but the Impoſſibility of its not 


being; and here the neceſſary Ceriainty of any Mat- 
ter propoſed, mult be deduced from ſuch Principles as, 


being its Cauſes or Effects, muſt infallibly prove it. 
A Proof is, where there are ſtrong Reaſons for believ- 


ing, and none againſt it: A Probability is, where the 
Reaſons for believing, are ſtronger than thoſe ſor 
doubting. = 


1 
* 


all Exiſtence; and who has created all 
Things, not only according to his Pleaſure,, 


— 


( 15) 
curiouſly wrought the Maſs of the dead 
Matter, with the ſeveral Relations, that thoſe. 
Bodies bear to one another) we have ſuffi- 
cient Evidence of an all- wiſe Creator; but 
there is ſtill ſomewhat more wonderful and 
ſurprizing in Contemplations on the World 
of Life. The divine Power and Goodneſs 
are no leſs conſpicuous in the | Diverſity, 


than in the Multitude of living Creatures. 


Every Part of Matter is peopled ; every 
green Leaf ſwarms with little Animals. 
There is ſcarce a ſingle Humour (as the Spec- 
tator * obſerves) in the body of a Man, or 
in any other Animal, in which our Glaſſes do 
not diſcover Myriads of living Creatures; 
and the Surface of every Animal, that comes 
within our Perception, is cover'd with other 
Animals; which are in the ſame manner 
the Baſis of other Animals, that live upon it. 


Tube overflowing Goodneſs of God has ſpe- 


cified in his Creation, every Degree of Life, 
every Capacity of Being. There is ſcarce 
an Atom of Matter, that falls within our 
Knowledge, that does not ſwarm with 
Life. Without a wiſe Contriver this could 
never be. An unknowing or accidental 
Cauſe could never produce uch wonderful 
Effects. Again, common Senſe is able to 
inform the loweſt Capacity, that, if Man 
could make himſelf, he would, by a neceſſary 
Conſequence, perfe, as his Maker 8 5 and 
e 
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not be ſubject to Change, Pain, or Diſto- f 


- tatiom3z in all which, and many other 
Frailties, the moſt deliberate among us give 
Evidence of the Weakneſs and Corruption 
of our Nature : So that the divine Exiſtence 
may. be made evident, even from our Inabi- 
lity to exiſt without him. If you view the 
Couſtruction of your own Body, and con- 


ſider, who, and what you are, or whereof you 


conſiſt; that all the animal Motion, neceſſary 
to your Life, is independent of your Will ; 

that your Heart continually beats, without 
your Conſent, or Direction; that your 
* Blood flows through i its various Channels; 


and your Arteries, Sinews, Pulſe, Muſcles, 
Fibres, and Nerves, all perform their re- 


ſpective Functions, without your Help or 
Advice; how you are pteſerv'd in che 


World, and came into it, without any Know- 


ledge Þ or Coneurrence of your own: I ſay, 
if you conſider this, you muſt be convinc'd, 

that you do not proceed originally from. 
yourſelf; nor can you look upon your Pa- 
rents to be any more, than the Inſtrumental: 


Cauſes of your Exiſtence ; they being en- 


tirely ignorant of the Conſequences of your: 


Procreation, or your Structure in the Womb. 
5 Now, if | neither * Parents, ou yourlelf,, 


can 
Lge Dogor FER ſays, mat the Blood (at. ſixteen; 


Ounces in the Pound) paſſes through the Heart at leaſt, ; 


icht times every Hour. 
+ Compare Jam. 1. 18. tand Eph, i. 9. with Tim. 1. 
9. and St. John's Goſpel, ili, 3. 
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made that happy — in Anatomy, as 


0677 2 

can be the firſt total Cauſe of - your Being, 
ou muſt certainly proceed from ſomethi 
elſe; and this Thing, or Being, mult either 
know and underſtand its own A ions, OF 

elſe be intirely ignorant of them But it is 
impoſſible that He, who created Man, and 
has provided ſo many Neceſſaries — Deli- 
cacies for his Uſe and Comfort, and ſuch 
wonderful Faculties for the Fruition of 
them al}, ſhould be ſo deſtitute of Wiſdom 


and Deſign, as not to know after what 


Manner, and to what End he made him, and 
ſubſtituted all other Creatures to his Service, 
in Subordination to his Divine Will. The 
Author of Nature has taken care to fortify 
all his rational Creatures (whether Male or 
Female) in Proportion to the Purpoſes hg 
made them for; and has given us all a ſuf- 


ficient Certainty, that a Power, far er- 


ceeding human Knowledge, is exerted in 
the Support even of our own Bodies. In 
the Purſuit of this, let us enquire, whence 
it is that we have our Breath, the Comforts 
of Light and Heat, the. Fruits of the Earth, 
the Faculties of the Mind, the Acceſſion of 


| our Age, the Growth of our Bodies, the 


Inſertion or joining of our Bones, or the 


Circulation of our Blood? Even this ſys 


perficial Survey of the human Body, pro- 
duces Amazement in Perſons endowed with. 
the ſmalleſt Intellect: But thoſe who 1 
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; ( 18 ) 
to diſcover the Harmony and Uſefulneſs of | 
all the Parts of the human Syſtem, their 


mathematical Situation; the regular Mo- 


tion of the * Pulſe; the wonderful Variety 


and Aptitude of the Muſcles and Fibres; 


the curious Diverſity of Duplicates through 
the whole Texture; the Separation of the 


: Juices, and the Manner of Digeſtion- 


Thoſe are they, who have daily Opportuni- 


ties of admiring the wiſdom and Conduct 
of Providence, in ſo noble a Fabrick. By 
this Contemplation, the Mind naturally af- 
# pires to Praiſes T on its divine Original. 
Again, as Man is an intelligent Creature, 
endowed with Reaſon and Conſcience, and 
the Capacity of thinking , comparing, judg- 
ing, and making a great Progreſs in Know- 


ledge without Confuſion, plainly proves | 


divine, immaterial, and intelligent Creator. 
Our Reflections, Intentions, and Reaſon, 
muſt be derived, from fomething more no- 
ble, than the native Dulneſs of Matter ; for 
that, which has none of thoſe itſelf, cannot 
confer any of them upon another. It is im- 
poſſible to imagine any Relation between the 
Motion, or Figure of Matter and Thought; 

for, whether Matter be divided or not, into 
more agitated Particles, it is not the leſs 


* 8 Matter, 


Look for the Word Ag in Pwincy's  Difpenka- 


' tory; where he beautifully accounts for the Mewes of 
the Pulſe. | | 


T ** the n Pſalm. 


( 19 . 
itter, Jeſs corporeal, or more capable of 
Thinking; the Effence of Matter being al- 
rays the ſame : becauſe there can be no 
Difference diſcovered in the feveral Sorts of 
'5 Wt, except in its Accidents (ſuch as Motion, 
Pigure, Size; &c.) none of which can render 
» capable of Thought; ſo that, if Think- 
| were eſſential to Matter, all Matter 
— of Neceſſity think. In ſhort, it is 


Xt Was eaſy to conceive how the Modifications 
Y Wot Sound ſhould produce Seeing, as how the 
Modifications of Matter can produce Think- 


ing; for Matter cannot determine its own 
Motion; nor can Motion (which. is the 
d only operative Accident in it) determine it- 
;- Welf ; but muſt be determined by ſome eter- 
/- {nal Cauſe, that is, by ſomething of another 
a Nature. Hence it appears, that no fuch 
r. Wthing as a Body, can be the firſt Cauſe of 

1, Motion; ſo that the firſt Cauſe of Motion 

> muſt be incorporeal 3 and of courſe this firſt 
or WCauſe muſt be the Original of all Beings and 
ot Things, that have Underſtanding, or can 
1- be underſtood. Coincident to this is that 
e Scripture which ſays, God is @ Spirit. 
3 To purſue this Enquiry a little farther: 
oO If we are led by unprejudiced Reaſon. to 
ſs ¶ conſider, what could paſs in the dark and 
r, E waſteful Regions of Nature, before the ob- 
ſcure Confuſion of the unborn World was 


der; what the State of this Earth was bes. 
3 58 fore 


+ calm'd and reduced into Harmony and Or- 


ER (ae | 
fore the Diſtribution of the firſt Matter into 
Parts; whence that Matter proceeded ; what o 
ſupernatural Power drew Order out of that 
Confuſion, giving Laws to the whole, and of t 
the leaft- Individual thereof; and whence is 
the various Operations of Nature ſo regu- cen 
| larly proceeded what can we think? Can our 
we allude the Original and Government of 
all this to Chance? Surely all the Laws of 

Motion, and Viciſſitudes in Nature, that Ef 
are regulated with ſo much Order, Propor- Be! 
tion, and Deſign, can never be the Effect 
of an accidental Concourſe of . irregular Mcbe 
Cauſes, operating by an ignorant Neceflity ! 
Chance can never act in a perpetual Con- Abe 
fiſtence with itſelf, or appear uniform in all N 


ns Operations. It muſt be a monſtrous oP 
Want of Reflection, that can attribute ro He 


Chance, or any unknowing Laws of Na- 
ture, the aſtoniſhing Structure of the Hea- 
vens, the irregular * Motions of the Planets, 


By Sir Haac Newton and Doctor Nicuwentyt, is 
made appear the Impoſſibility of the Planets being car- 
ried forward, by any circular moving Matter ; becauſe 
all Bodies, when put into Motion, proceed in a Right 
Line, unleſs ſome other Cauſe or Power oblige them to 
recede from it. Mr. Wells is of Opinion, that the Pla- 
nets move round the Sun in a Curve Live, that is more 
eliptical than circular. It is obſerved by them all, that 
Mercury and Venus (which are the loweſt of the Planets) 
perform their Revolutions ſo, as to appear always on 

the ſame Side with the Sun; whereas Jupiter, Mars, 
and Saturn, are ſeen from the Earth IPL. OY 


. 
nich continually * approach to and move 
round the Sun; and all the wonderful Stars 
that controul, and preſide over the Seaſons 


templation of theſe Things is apt to raiſe in 


Idea of the firſt Cauſe, or the Nature of its 
Effects; the Felicity of Mankind, or the 


Lon. The Sun is a glowing Sea of Fire, which (ac- 
* . cording to Dr. Niewwentyt ) 1s proved by Eclipſes, to 
n= be 100,0c0 times bigger than this Earth; by Sir //aac 


1 Newton it is ſuppoſed to be more. Mr. Derham is of 


Opinion, that this Earth is two hundred and fifty thou- 
ſand Millions of Miles, ſolid Contents, Book II. Chap. 2. 


o Here we have Reaſon to praiſe the merciful Deſign of 


a- Omnipoter ce, in placing us at a ſecure Diſtance from 


of the Year ; with which the Firmament : 
is ſo beautifully ſpangled. A ſedate Con- 


our Thoughts the Idea of an Almighty 
Being 1. Now, whether we conſult the 


Benefit of Reaſon ; all will conſpire to prove, 
„ | 3 
ar che fame Side, and ſometimes on the other Side of the 


a- {Mo vait a Body of flaming Fire, and in making Diver- 


gency a Property of its Rays, without which the 


'S> Bl V/ orid would be calcin'd to Glaſs, by the unſpeakable 
ch Nswiftneſs of Heat proceeding from them. Divergency 
. {Wfignifies the dividing and ſcattering of the Rays from 
each other, contmually more and more, the farther 


'fo they proceed in Right Lines. Light takes up but ſeven 


* Minutes and an half in paſſing from the Sun to us; and 


ö it is computed, that a Ball ſhot out of a Cannon, and 
C moving in any equal Degree of Swiftneſs, would. be 


twenty four Vears in paſſing from the Sun to this Earth. 


= dee Doctor Niexwentyt's Kel. Phil. page 778. . 
| 5 See Robauli's Phyſics. 7 Hy anga rn \ 
ts) + It is more probable that the Interſtitium, or Firma» - 


Stars has remained fince the Creation the ſame, without 
the leaſt ſenſible Alterations ' + 0 3 7 © 


| l See the xixth Pſalm. SY td 9 3-4 tons 
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ment, is ſolid then fluid; becaufe the Diſtance. of the " 


50 22 1 
chat in the whole Syſtem of Exiſtence, there 
is not one Particle, that is not wonderful in 
its Nature, and that does not only demon- 
ſtrate che Being of a ſuperior Power to pro- 
duce it, but likewiſe the Impoſſibility of its 
being otherwiſe. The Being of a God is ſol 
little to be doubted, that to me it appears 
almoſt the only Truth we are or can be 
made certain of; and ſuch a Truth, as we 
meet with in every Object, in every Occur- 
rence, and in every Thought. All things 
are of God, as the efficient Cauſe; through| | 
him, as the diſpoſing and preſerving Cauſe ; 
and fo him, as the final Cauſe. From the 
Production of Subſtances ; from the beauti- 
ful Modifications, and Arrangement of Mat- 
ter; from the regular Motions of the hea- 
venly Bodies; from the prolific Changes 
of Seaſons; from the wonderful Preſerva- 
tion and Support of all created Beings—inf 
ſhort, from the moſt ordinary Courſe of 
Things, it is farther evident, that this Au- 
thor of Exiſtence, this ſupream Intelligence, 
muſt neceſſarily be the firſt of all incorrup- 
tible Natures, the moſt excellent of all ex- 
cellent Beings, eternal and unbegotten; ſelf- 
exiſtent, ſelf-ſufficient, and ſelf- inſtructed; 
eſſentially juſt and holy, pure and true, 
good and merciful ; omnipotent, omnipre- 
ſent, omniſcient, immurable, incomprehen- 

ble, and infinite in all his Perfections by” 


Thou 
* Sos Leif Catechiſm, Seck. III, und. Vt 
_ 8 Golden 1 page 3. 5 
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Thou great Ader'd! T hou Excellence unknown ! 
Beauty is thine in all its cong ring Powers. 
What is there lovely in the ſpacious Earth, 
Or in th* ethereal Round, compar'd to tbe! 
In thee we trace up Pleaſure, to its Source | 7 
Thou art the great Original of Joy, 
Th eternal Spring of Life, the Source of. Love | 
Divine, beyond Similitude Supreatn ; 
W ith wheſe Immenfi ity we're all Danna 7 


RE iS the God, whom you are to ere 
and who can take no Pleaſure in any Thing 
but Virtue. This tremendous and gracious 
Being is, in the ſtricteſt and moſt compleat 
Senſe, plac'd bey ond any Increaſe of Glory, 
Power, or Felicity. All that he demands 
from us, his intelligent Creatures, is to love 
him, to fear him, to believe on him, to 


worſhip him, to give him Thanks, to 


honour him, to ſerve him, to obey him, 
and to put our whole Truſt and Confidence 
in him: And for thoſe poor Returns, we 
are promiſed, by the Word of eternal Truth, 
immortal Life and Fulneſs of Joy, in the 
beatific Preſence of our Divine Original. 

But an impious Neglect of thoſe Duties 
wounds the Conſcience; betrays the Soul 
into Miſchief and Danger; taints the. Re- 
putation; poiſons the Sweets of Life, and 
makes an Enemy of this great Being, whoſe 
* is N man a two * d n 
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and who is able to caſt both Body and Soul 


into Flames of undying Torture. 


As the Syſtem of natural Religion conſiſts 
in, the Knowledge of the Nature and Attri- 


butes of the ſapreme Being, and in the 
Conformity of our Actions to his Pleaſure ; | 


fo you mult take Care, not to admit the leaſt 
Imperfection into any Notion you form of 


the Divine Nature; and to frame all your 
Ideas of him in ſuch a manner, as to ſhew, iſ 


you do not preſume to define what he is in 
himſelf, but to teſtify your Admiration of 
him, your Humiliation and chearful Obe- 
dence to him. Such an Enquiry as this 
will fill your Mind with Reverence of his 
Majeſty, Mindfulneſs of his Preſence, Fear 


of his Judgment, Love of his Mercy, Con- 


fidence in his Promiſes, and Submiſſion to 


his Will. It will imprint upon your Soul. | 
a perpetual Awe of a Being, ſo great and | 
powerful; will effectually mortify in you, 


all Pride and Levity, and will quicken 


your Deſires of being united to the Au- 


thor and Poſſeſſor of infinite Happi- 
neſs. : EL 8 


When fully convine'd of the Being of a 


God, ſerious Reflections upon your own 


Nature, and the Ends for which you were 
Created, will be of infinite Service towards 
the modelling of your Conduct. You are to 


conſider, that your own Being is compoſed 
of à material body, and immaterial Soul. 


— 
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of you; the Properties of which, are as con- 


; trary to thoſe of the Body, as Life is con- 

. trary to Death. Your Bedy is a Syſtem of 
Taobes and Glands, ſuited to one another, 
. I after ſo wonderful a manner, as to make a 
proper Engine for the Soul to work with. 
This Deſcription does not only comprehend 
r the Bones, Bowels, Nerves, Tendons, Si- 


„neus, Veins and Arteries ; but every Muf- 
a I cle, every Cartilage and Ligature, which 
is a Compoſition: of Fibres, that are fo, 
| many imperceptible Tubes or Pipes, inter- 
s WM woven on all ſides with inviſible Glands or 
is Strainers. As your Body is made of ſuch 
ir WM Materials, fo it muſt be mortal, and ſubje& = 
to Corruption; but your Soul is a Particle 

o of the divine Eſſence, that is never to taſte 
Death, but to live for ever, So that though, 
in one ReſpeR, you may ſay to Corruption, 
thou art my Father, and to the Worm, 
thou art my Mother and my Siſter ; in ano- 
ther Reſpect, you may look upon a Being of 
infinite Perfection, as your Father, and the 
higheſt Order of Spirits as your Brethren. 
The SpeFater * obſerves, that Man feems 
to be plac'd, as the middle Link, between 
Angels and Brutes; and, as he inclined to 
the apgelic, or brute Part of his Conſtitution, 2 
he is then denominated good or bad, vir- 
tuougo or Exvicked ; and his Kindred 45 declar'd 
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Your Soul is the ſpiritual and rational Part 1 5 
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to the Angel or the Brute. All Paſſions 
are in all Perſons, but all appear nat in all. 
The Union of Fleſh and Spirit occaſions a 
perpetual War of Paſſions. Conſtitution, 
Cuſtom, Education, Reaſon, and the like] 
Cauſes, may improve, or abate the Strength 
of them; but ſtill the Seeds remain: Where- 
fore the wiſe Contriver of our. Nature has 
endowed us with Reaſon, which we ſhould 
keep continually on its. Guard againſt the 
Paſſions ; leſt they ſhould carry on any 
Deſign, that may be deſtructive of its Se- 
curity. Here 1 do not mean, that our Paſ- 
ſions ſhould be rooted out, but diſcreetly 
regulated. If wa ſo far break their Strength 
as to make them contemptible, we conſe- 
quently render our Reaſon unguarded. It is 
too manifeſt an Indication of an abject Mind, 
to have a diminutive Opinion of human Na- | 
ture. The beſt Spring of generous and wor- Cc 
thy Actions, is the having generous and wor- _ 
thy Thoughts of ourſelves. Whoever has 
a mean Opinion of himſelf, will a& in no 
higher a Rank, than he has allotted himſelf 
in his own Eſtimation. It is not natural, 
that they can exalt their Thoughts, to any 
thing great and noble, who believe, that after (ſe 
an uncertain Term of a few Years, they are 
to fink into Oblivion, and to loſe their Exi- ory 
ſtence. Kind and benevolent Propenſions 
appear to me, to be the original Growth of 


te Heart of Man; and, Ws they are Self 
| 1 % 3 5 
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check's; or ſwayed by n Diſpoſitions, 
| that have ſince ſprung up within us, they | 
have ſtill ſome Force in the worſt of Tem- 
pers, and a conſiderable Influence on the beſt. 
Surely, the moſt beneficent of all Beings, 
who gave us Exiſtence, and created us after 
his own Likeneſs, would not ſuffer his 
W Image to paſs out of his Hands, unadorned 
with a Reſemblance of himſelf, in this moſt 
lovely Part of his Nature. Here you are to 
be cautious, that you do not carry this Con- 


in himſelf, abſtracted from the Influence of 
Grace and Protection of Heaven, is the 


the Scale of Beings ; ſubject, every Moment, 
to the greateſt Calamities; beſet with the 
| greateſt Dangers; and obnoxious to the 


who knows the Aſſiſtance we ſtand in need 
of, and is always able and ready to beſtow 
it on thoſe, who aſk it of him. 
Lou are further to conſider yourſelf; (erſt) ; 
as a "reaſonable Creature, capable of be- 
coming either happy or miſeffible : and 
(ſecondly) as .a ſociable Being, capable: of 
{contributing to the Happineſs, or Miſery of 
—* Wothers. Suitable to this double Capacity upon 
xamination, yau will find yourſelt furniſh'd 
ich two Principles of Action: Firſts with 
Se , to render you wakeful to your own 
C2 pPerſonal 


templation too high; for Man, confidered _ 


moſt helpleſs and wretched Creature in all 5 | 


WW worſt of Accidents: But this is our great 
Comfort, that we are under the Care of one, 


* 


(28) 


perſonal Intereſt ; and, in the next Place, with 
Benevolence to diſpoſe you for giving your 
utmoſt Aſſiſtance, to all engaged in the ſame MW. 
Purfuit. This Survey of human Nature is 
agreeable to Reaſon, gives Honour to our 
Maker, and Credit to our Species. 

If you incline to make a learned and phi- 
loſophic Enquiry into your own Being, it 
muſt be done with the utmoſt Caution. Of 
natural Philoſophy (as it is the Knowledge 
of the Principles, Properties, and Operations | 
of Things, as they are in themſelves) there 
are two Parts; one, comprehending Spirits, 
with their Nature and Qualities 3 and the 
other, Bodies. The Study of Metaphylics 
(under which Title the Conſideration of | 
Spirit generally comes) is too deep, and la- 
borious for your Sex to engage in, as a 
Science to be methodized into a Syſtem, 
and treated of upon Principles of Knowledge: 
Nor is it ſafe for a young Perſon to dive 
into the Myſteries of this Study. It is true, 
that, as an Enlargement of the Mind, towards 
a true and fuller Comprehenſion of the in · 
tellectual World, it is a pleaſing and glo- 
rious Toil; and without the Notion and Al- + 
lowance of Spirit, the higheſt Learning mult ¶ o. 
be defective; becauſe it leaves out the Con- N ca 
templation of the moſt excellent and 
erful Part of the Creation. But, fin 10 


© cleareſt and largeſt Diſcoveries, we have of 


immaterial Beings, (chat is, of God, our © 
— 5 Own | 


"TT 


own Souls, and other Spirits) are imparted 
1 to us by Revelation, the Knowledge, that 
r all young People, eſpecially of the Female 
e World, ought to deſire of them, ſhould be 
8 taken from, and confined to that Revela- 
r tion. However, as Matter, being what all 
our Senſes are conſtantly converſant with, 
is fo apt to poſſeſs a young Mind, that Pre- 
tC judice, grounded on ſenſual Objects, often 
f Wl excludes all other Beings, and leaves no 
e room for the Admitrance of Spirits: I ſay, 
sas this is too often the Caſe, it may not be 
e Wl ſuperfluous, to entertain you with a few Il- 
„ luſtrations on the Nature of an human Soul, 
as an immaterial, incorruptible, and im- 
C'S WH mortal Being. But, before I proceed on ſo 
of nice a Topic, it is neceſſary to diſtinguiſn, 
a- between the pure Spirit, and the animal 
a Soul, (as we in Scripture are directed to do, 
N, and as the ancient Hebrews and Egyptians 
did) and conſider the firſt as the Source of 
our Thoughts; the other, only as the Cauſe 
of our Motions. Senſation (as Mr. Locke * 
obſerves) convinces us, that there are ſolid, 
extended Subſtances z and Refletiion, that 
there are thinking ones; and from theſe 
two (viz. Reflection and Senſation) ariſe all 
our original Ideas. The Senſes are only 
capable of corporeal Impreſſions ; but the 
I can form reflex Thoughts and ideas, 
3 M4 G4 - perfectly 
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. 
perfectly abſtracted from Senſe. Hence it 


appears, there muſt be two Subſtances eſſen- 8 
tially diſtinct; viz. Body and Spirit. Rea- 


ſoning, thinking, comparing, abſtracting, : 
doubting, or fearing, cannot belong to, or i n 
be produced by corporeal Subſtance ; there- 4 
fore thoſe Faculties muſt be the Actions of, WW 5 


exiſt in, and be ſupported by ſome other f 
Subſtance: So that the human Soul (whoſe 
very Effence is to know and think) muſt 
be a pure; immaterial Subſtance ; removed 
from all the Properties of ſluggiſh, inani- 
mate Matter. Since no Degree of Percep- 
tion falls within the Sphere of material Ac- 
tivity ; and ſince no Faculty of thinking can 
be ſuperadded to any Syſtem of Matter, 
unleſs the innate Nature of it be changed, 
or a Subſtance of another Nature be joined 
unto it; it is natural to conclude, that the 
Soul can neither be material, nor have any 
internal Principle of Corruption. Though 
the human Soul be an Emanation infinitely 
inferior in its Nature, to its divine Original 
(who is all Act and Energy) yet a Being, 
that has ſuch a Remembrance of the paſt, 
and Concern for the future, as every humans 
Soul has, can never reſt in a State of In- 
activity; and whoever contemplates the 
Activity of the human Soul, and the Per- 
fections, which it contains, muſt be neceſ- 
ſarily perſuaded, that ſo noble a Being can- 
not be mers d, in the Eſſence o . 
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giſh Matter. Whatever Form or (Animal) 


Soul * Brutes enjoy, ariſes from the Figure, 
Situation, and Movement of material Par- 
ticles 3 and thoſe Motions in them, that we 
may think reſemble Regularity and Deſign, 


are no more, than the Effects of the Diſpo- 
| fition of their Nature, to produce ſuch and 


ſuch Motions ; whereas our Souls are not 


only inveſted with a Capacity of forming 
juſt Ideas of ourſelves, and our own Nature; 


of regulating our Defires, to the proper Va- 
lue of their Objects; and of ſubjecting our 


Paſſions, to the Government of Reaſon; but 


likewiſe with a Notion of Religion, a Fear 
of the Divinity, and the Sentiments of 
Conſcience ; and none of theſe Circum- 
ſtances can poſſibly affect any thing ſo eſ- 

ſentially unknowing as Matter. Dreams 


afford us ſtrong Intimations of the Soul's 


Independency on Matter, and give us lively 
Ideas of the Activity, Agility, and Perfec- 
tion, which are natural to the Faculties of 
the Mind, when diſengaged from the Body; 
and which is not in the Power of Sleep to 


deaden or abate, When the Organs of 1 


Senſe are tired with the Fatigues of the 
Day, and are no longer able to perform 


their reſpective Offices, until repaired by 


Reſt, the Soul exerts herſelf in her ſeveral 
Faculties, till that heavy material Subſtance, 


1 


» See Mr. Spavan's Tranſlation of Pufndirf, - 
Vol. I. Page 125. Po, EE 


EE {932 ) 
to which ſhe is united, is again qualified 
by Repoſe to keep her Company. The 
«+ Slumber of the Body (as an ingenicus Au- 
1 ©. ther ® obſerves) ſeems to be but the waking 
= of the Soul;” for the Paſſions affect the 
: Mind with greater Strength, when the Body 
is laid at Reſt, than when it acts in Con- 
Junction with it. Though the Soul, in the 
Hours of Sleep, be not intirely unfetter'd 
from the Body, yet ſhe is not entangled, or 
perplex'd in her Operations, with ſuch Mo- 
tions of Blood and Spirits, as when ſhe ope- 
rates in concert with the Body. The Idea 
of Thought, which, as I have already ob- 
ſerved, is the peculiar Office of the Soul, 
includes nothing in it, that is included in the 
Idea of extended Subſtance. If any Perſon 
attempts to tell you, that the Soul is mate- 
rial, or if any inadvertent Notion of your 
own ſuggeſts_it to you, be pleaſed to exa- 
maine, what Diſpoſition, of Matter is required 
wy to Thinking; how the ſame individual 
1 Quantity of Matter can be in two different 
Places at once (the Soul being always able 
to ſeparate and re- unite her Ideas, and to 
think, at the ſame Time, on different Things“ 
in gifferent Nations ;) how Thought 1s ei- 
ther round, long, broad, deep, or diviſible z 
What Force, what Compoſition of Parts, 
- what Confines, or Directions of Courſe, are 
- Rs 1 . required 
* Religio Medici, quoted by the Spectator, Vol. VII. 
N. N 2 b 
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required to render the Soul capable of Rea- 


ſon; or where the Situation of it is? Now 
the Denial of one of theſe deſtroys the Form, 


whereby we paint to ourſelves the Concep- 
tion of a Body. 

Having thus far proved the Soul to be 
immaterial, I am naturally led to prove 


the Eternity of its. Duration; which is the 
great Baſis of all our moral Actions, and 
the Source of all the pleaſing Hopes and 


ſecret Joys, that ariſe in the Breaſt of a rea- 
ſonable Creature. 
Many are the Arguments, that eſtabliſh 


this great Point. Firſt, it is reaſonable to 


believe, that an immaterial Being, enriched 
with ſo many beautiful Faculties, as the hu- 
man Soul is, can have no internal Principle. 


of Corruption, or be ſubject to Annihila- 


tion; and hence ariſes a Certainty of its be- 
ing a Particle of an immortal and eternal 


Eſſence. Again, its Love of Exiſtence ; its 


Hopes of undying Happinels ; its Satisfac- 


tion in the Practice of Virtue ; ics Remorle 
on the Commiſſion of Vice; and the De- 
light it takes, in the Contemplation of its 
divine Original, are irreſiſtable Proofs of 
its immortal Nature. He muſt be loſt in 
. Stupidity, who can either imagine, or be- 
45 that a thinking Being, which is in a 
perpetual Progreſs of Improvement, that is 
always capable of new Accompliſhments 
and furcher Enlargements, and is ſtill tra- 


S 2 


(34) 
velling on, from Perfection to Perfection, 
ſhould, in the Beginning of her Enquiries, 


and after a few Diſcoveries of her own Ex- 


cellencies and Acquirements, fall away into 


nothing, and periſh with Corruption. Be- 
ſides, the Juſtice, Goodneſs, Wiſdom, and 
Veracity of God, are all concerned in the 
Proof of her Eternity. In this World, 


Man, let his Talents be ever ſo great, and 


his Labour ever ſo conſtant, can never take 
in his full Meaſure of Knowledge; can ne- 
ver eſtabliſn his Soul in Virtue; or come up 
to the Perfection of his Nature. Would it 
then agree with the infinite Juſtice and Wiſ- 
dum of God, to create ſuch noble Beings, 


for ſo mean a Purpoſe, as to periſh with the 


Beaſts? That would be, to give us Reaſon 
to be abortive, Talents not to be exerted, 

and Capacities not to be gratified ; which 
* would. deftroy that infinite Goodneſs and 
Wiſdom of the Deity, that ſhines through 
all his Works. We are to look upon this 


World as a * Nurſery for the next, and are 


only to receive our firſt Rudiments of Exiſt- 


ence here, and afterwards to be tranſplanted 


into eternal Dominions; where our immor- 


tal Souls will ſtill be adding Knowledge to 


Knowledge, and Virtue to Virtue z and will 
| ſhine for ever, with new Acceſſions of Glory, 


to all Eternity. This is the triumphant | 


Pleaſure of our Souls—this is we higheſt 
| Perfection 
* An Expreſſion taken hom Monfieur Paſcal. 
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perfection of our Nature; and it muſt be a 


Proſpect pleaſing even to God himſelf, to 


ſee his Creation drawing nearer to him by 
greater Degrees of Reſemblance. 
From theſe Conſiderations, the Inference 8 


naturally reſulting, is, that the intellectual 
World muſt be governed by Providence, 
and be ſubject to Laws. The Moment, in 


which God was pleaſed to create intelligent 
Beings, with Excellencies far ſuperior to 
any other of the animal Creation, he laid 
upon them ſuch Obligations, as neceſſarily 
agreed with the Conſtitution of free Agents, 
and ſocial, reaſonable Creatures; and 
theſe Obligations or Laws, all human Ac- 


tions were originally inveſted with a Mo- _ 


rality; for nothing puts a natural Difference 


between our Actions and thoſe of the brutal 


World, but the having our Principles from 


the Light of the Underſtanding, and the 
83 of the Will, and our Rea- 


ſon being informed with the Knowledge 
and Senſe of Law. According to Baron 


Puffendorf, Law conſiſts of two Parts; inthe 


one, is declared, what is to be performed or 
omitted; in the other, what Penalty ſhall be 
incurred by thoſe, who tranſgreſs in either Re- 
ſpef?. Thus we ſee, that the Reaſon, why 
Brutes are under the Reſtraint of no Law, 
is, becauſe they are not capable of knowing : 


what Law is; whereas the very Nature of 


Man en, requires, that there ſhould 


(36 * 
be certain Rules, 4 Laws of Government, 
made obligatory to him, by the Connexion 
of Duty and Reward, as he complies with, 
or diſobeys the Will of the Legiſlator z for 
no Law can be enacted, to which there is 
not an Obedience enforc*d, by conſequent 
Rewards and Puniſhments ; which mult be 
of ſufficient Weight to Beten the Choice. 
The Neceſſity of this refults from the very 
Nature of Laws. Since then a good and 
- gracious God has promiſed ſuch immenſe 
Rewards to Virtue, and ſuch terrible Miſe- 
ries to Vice and Impenitenee, as we find, in 
an abſolute Senſe, to be excluſive of this 
Life, there mult be a future State, to render 
us capable of either of them. The promiſ- 


cuous and undiſtinguiſhed Diſtribution of 


Good and Evil, in this Life, (which God has 
made neceflary to carry on the Deſigns of 
his Providence) is a moſt forcible Argu- 
ment for a future State of Retribution 
becauſe ſuch an Injuſtice would be utterly 
inconſiſtent with the Divine Nature, if he 
were not immutably purpoſed to rectify 
hereafter this his temporal, and ſeemingly 
unequal Diſtribution. 

There is not a more pleaſing Contempla- 
tion—a more improving Exerciſe to the 


human Mind, than a frequent Review of 


its own Privileges and Endowments; nor is 
there a more effectual Means, to Senten 1 in 
us an Ambition, raiſed above low Objects 
and 
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and little Purſuits, than to value ourſelves 


as Heirs of Eternity. What Delight muſt 


a virtuous Soul take in conſidering, that the 


beſt and wiſeſt of all Ages and Nations * 


aſſert this as their Birth- right; and that it 
is ratify*d by an expreſs Revelation! Tho? 
human Wit is ſo warmly employed, to ſtave 
off the Thoughts of another World, yet I 
do not fee, if Immortality be the Pride and 
Happineſs of our Exiſtence, why it ſhould 


not be thought of, and talk'd of, with the 


fame Gaiety, as any other agreeable Subject. | 
By ſerious Reflections on the Excellence and 
eternal Duration of the Soul, ſhe grow: 
conſcious ' of her own Dignity ; difengages 
herſelf from the tumultuous Effects of all 
guilty Paſſions ; and fixes her Views on none, 
but pure and permanent Delights. When 
our Thoughts are thus elevated, we find 


new Capacities of Happineſs awake in our 


Breaſts, and a Languiſhment for ſome un- 
known Joys - ſome unexperienced Pleaſures, 


which muſt be the certain Rewards of Vir- 


tue. Thus we are brought to know, that 
ſome uneaſy Circumſtance or other mingles 
itſelf with all ſublunary Bliſs; and that it is 
ſome future 'ExpeCtation, that engages the 
Mind—that on e n. and divine 

Entertain- 


* Neſcio Tina: > Abet in Mentibus, quaſi — 


lorum quoddam augurium futurorum; idque in maxi- 
mis ingeniis altimiſque animis & exiſtit maxime & * . 


paret nn Cic. M, © 1 146.008 


„ 

Entertainments. In our gayeſt Flights there 
is no Pleaſure we can taſte, that is not mix'd 
with ſome mortifying Evils; but the Pro- 
ſpect, that Eternity ſets before us, is all ſe- 
rene and peaceful, unclouded with Pain or 
Sorrow. When tired and ſick of all mortal 
Vanities, the religious Mind repoſes itſelf 


in the firm Expectation of drinking at the | 


| Fountain of Life, and of bathing in Rivers 


of immortal Pleaſure. Even Death (which 
to the Guilty is the gloomy Period of all 
their Joys, and the Entrance to a Gulph of | 
undying Wretchedneſs) brightens into a 
Smile, and, in an Angel's Form, invites the 
religious Soul to endleſs Reſt from Labour, 


and to endleſs Scenes of Joy: 


This Proſpect is the ſecret” Comfort and 
Refreſhment of the Mind: This doubles 
all our Pleaſures - this ſupports us under all 


Afflictions. We can look at Diſappoint- 


ments and Misfortunes, Pain and Sickneſs, 


the Loſs of Friends, and even Death, ſo 


long as we keep 1 in Ty the Pleaſures of 


Eternity. 
Though it may appear oppoſite to all 
modern Refinement, for a Girl, in the Bloom 
of ſixteen, to think herſelf mortal, or made 
for any other Purpoſe, than to attract Eſteem 
and Admiration, and to purſue the Pleaſures 
of this Life ; 258 recommend it to you, to 
8 form 


„See Mirzab's Viſion crunllated by Mr, auen in 


9 Ne. 159. 
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form your Conduct upon that Scheme (let : 


it be ever ſoold-faſhion'd) that leads to pure 


Delight, and ſecures eternal Bliſs. Let your 
Expectations be higher, than any Dignity. or 
Enjoyment this World 'can boaſt, Let a 


@ celeſtial Crown fire your Ambition, and in 


the Purſuit of infinite Happineſs, graſp at 
nothing below the Glories of Immortality. 
With what a divine Ambition does the Pro- 


ſpect of - heavenly Joys inſpire the Soul! 
If you are reckoned by any of the gay and 


giddy World, the leſs polite for entertain- 
ing ſuch exalted Thoughts of Pleaſure ; be 


content in being unfafſhionably good, ſince 


thereby you can keep your Peace; be fear- 
leſs and open to the Inſpection of Heaven, 
juſtify yourſelf ' to your own Conſcience, 
and ſecure the divine Intereſt. Be always 
aſſured, that no Character is more amiable, 


than that of a Female, who in the gayeſt 


Bloom of Youth, and Triumph of Beauty, 


practiſes the Rules of Purity and Virtue; 
and that in the Exerciſe of thoſe 2 $ 


the fineſt Breeding conſiſts. 


If you conſider your Being, as circuraſeri- 
bed by the Uncertainty and Shortneſs of 
this Life, your Deſigns will be contracted 
mio the ſame narrow Span, that you ima- 
gine is to bind your Exittence ; but, if you 
turn your Thoughts inward upon yourſelf, 
and view the Excellencies of your own Soul, 


and conſider it as an nn Being, you 


ke 
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ſee its Capacities and Perfections in a very 
different Light; and you will be forc'd into 
a Perſuaſion, that nothing leſs than Immor- 
tality deſerves your immediate Thoughts. 
Since we all perceive in ourſelves, a Reſt- 
leflneſs in the preſent State, a ſtill increaſing WF 1 
Appetite to ſomewhat future, a ſucceſſive WM þ 
graſping at ſomewhat to come; and, fince Wl a 
the Author of our Nature has planted no uſe-¶ t. 
leſs Paſſion in it, nor any Deſire without its n 
Object; Futurity mult be the proper Object 
of the Paſſion, that is ſo conſtantly exercis'd 
about it. Though the Immortality of the 
Soul is ſufficiently proved by other Argu- 
ments, yet this Reliſh and Deſire, that we 
have for Futurity, adds Strength to the Con- 
cluſion. 

Now I appeal to Reaſon, if it be not a 
more engaging and delightful Contemplation, 
to ſet before us eternal Scenes of Happineſs, 
than to amuſe ourſelves with ſullen Hopes 
for Annihilation, and crumbling into Duſt 
with inanimate Matter. Nothing can be 
more pitifully mean, than to reſign one's | 
Pretenſions to Immortality, and to ſub- 
ſtitute in its Room, the inverted Ambition 
of dropping into nothing. But on the con- 
trary, what are all the Honours, Wealth, 
Powers and Pleaſures of this World, when 
cCompar' d with a generous Expectation of a 


Being without End, PRO: a Was equal 
to that Being? 


(41) 
T ſhall not purſue this Thought any fur- 


ther; but what I offer, in the next Place, to 


your Meditation, i is the Means whereby you 
may qualify yourſelf for eternal Happineſs z 
and this abſolutely conſiſts in a Principle of 

Duty to God, which we otherwiſe term 


W Religion. Therefore I exhort you, above 


all things, to pay the greateſt Deference 
to the Deity. "Un dertake nothing, whether 
more or leſs important, without firſt calling 
upon, and conſulting him; and let your 
liking or diſliking, your doing or not doing 


| any thing, be always governed by this Prin- 


ciple of Duty. 
At the Fall of our firſt Parents, Corruption 
ſeiz'd the Nature of Man; and on account 


| of that Difobedience, all their. Poſterity “ 
are born Children of Wrath, ſentenc'd to 


begin their Lives in a State of Pollution and 
Diſorder ; full of Tempers and - Paſſions, 
that darken the Principles of Reaſon, and 
incline us all to forbidden Deſires. At your 
Baptiſm. by Water the viſible Sign, and by 
the inward and ſpiritual Grace, you were 
cleans*d from all the Defilements of your 
natural Sin; and then you obtain'd three 
Privileges, firſt, you were made a+ Member 
of that ſpiritual Body of which Chriſt is 
the Head; 24h, you were made a || Child . 
of God, IF, Faith in Jeſus Chrift 3 and, 3dly, 
an 


8 v. Verſe 12. -" 1 Cor. ch. xii v. 12. 
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1 
an Inheritor of the Kingdom of“ God, not 
by an abſolute, but conditional Promiſe, in 
caſe you lead a Chriſtian Life. To do this, 
was the thing promis'd and vow'd, in your 
Name, by your Sureties ; and if you fail to 

make it good, you loſe the Benefit of the 
Covenant then enter*d into. By being bap- 
tized in the Name of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghoſt, you were dedicated unto, and 
obliged to ſerve, love, and worſhip the un- 
divided Trinity, one God bleſſed for ever, 
In the Deity or Godhead, reveal'd Religion 
expreſsly afferts, there are ꝙ three Perſons. 
The Father created the World by 4 the Son 
(in Scripture call'd his eternal Word and 
Wiſdom) and the Creation of the World is 
attribute t the & Spirit. That Chriſt pre- 
exiſted ai created Things, and gave Being 
to all Things in Heaven and in Earth, both 
viſible and inviſible, does not exclude the 
lame Efficiency of Caufality, that is attribu- 
ted to the firſt and third Perſons in the Tri- 
nity. The Works of the Trinity out of it- 
ſelf are || not divided. Whatever one Perſon 
does, the others do; the ſecond and third 
Perſons cannot do what the firſt cannot do; 
therefore the ſecond and the third are equal 
to the firſt. Tho ſome Works (to denote the 
| AS BD . 
* Rom, ch. ii. v. 7. T 1 John ch. v. verſe 9. 
+ St. John Goſp. ch. i. 3, 5 Gen. i. 1. Job. xxxiii. 
4. Plalm xxxiii. 6. and civ. 30. | See the 19tl:, 


zoth, and 2 iſt Verſes of the 5th Chapter of St. John's 
Goſpel, W 1 
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| 8 
Order of the Trinity's Operations) are moſt 
ordinarily aſcribed to each Perſon; yet they 
are not ſo aſcribed to any Perſon but that 
other Scriptures juſtify the Co-operation of 
all the three Perſons. Here we are not to 
expect a Deſcription, adequate and commen- 
ſurate to the thing itſelf, becauſe our Capa- 
cities are not extenſive enough, either to give 
or receive {ſuch a Deſcription : Nor can the 
8 Difficulty of apprehending how this is done, 
be any. Prejudice to our Belief of it, when 
we have God's infinite Power in our 
Thoughts. The Son proceeds by Prolation 
from the Father, and the Holy Ghoſt pro- 
© ceeds from the Father by the Son; which 
three are all one by Unity of Subſtance, 
and are three Perſons not in Condition of 
Subſtance, but in Form and Order; for, 
as they are all one Subſtance coherent in 
three Perſons, ſo they are uncompounded, 
undivided, and inſeparate to each other. 
| In this Trinity none is before or after the other; 
none is greater or leſs than the other ; but the 
| whole three Perſons are co-eternal and co-equal 
together, Though every Perſon by himſelf 
is God and Lord, yet the Lord our God is 
but one God. „ | 
Let us run into ever ſo many refin*d Spe- 
culations of Mathematicks or Metaphyſicks, 
ve ſhall never be able to ſearch out the in- 
ternal Nature of the Godhead ; yet we have 
{ufficient Reaſon to give our Aſſent to this 
. . divine 
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divine Myſtery, becauſe we have the con- 


curring Teſtimonies, and the. infallible Ex- 
cellence of that Doctrine, which was preach'd} 
by them, who were made the Inſtruments 
of this Revelation to us. There is required 
a nice Diſtinction to be made between that 
Part of a Myſtery, which we underſtand 
clearly and diſtinctly, (whereunto our Af. 
{ent is founded upon Evidence, and is pro- 
perly call'd Knowledge) and the Subſtance 
of the Thing ſignify'd by it, whereof we 
can have no Idea at all, (whereunto our Af\- 
ſent is founded upon the Authority of God, 
and is properly calPd Faith;) it being f 
wholly exempted from the Diſquiſition| 


of our Reaſon, and F aith alone can reach 
2G -- 


At your Sabre you publickly, and 


77 ſolemnly ratify*d-and-confirm*d, in your own 


Perſon, the Vow made for you by your God- 
father and Godmothers, and releas'd them 


from their Engagement. You then took 
your baptiſmal Vow upon yourſelf, and 
with a deliberate unreſerv'd Aſſent to all 
the Articles of the Chriſtian Faith, you 


chearfully embraced it, and renewed your 
Covenant with the Dcity ; firſt, to abhor, 
defy, and reſiſt the Devil and all his Works; 


to mortify the Fleſh with Abſtinence and 
Humility 3. to renounce all Pleaſures, that | 


lead to Sin; all Pride, Ambition, and Cove- 


touſneſs; and to Wah as far as in you . 
— "Fl 
Hg 
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(45) 
all impure Defires and vicious Inclinations, 
that- may either ſurprize or invade your 
Heart, Secondly, to believe all the Articles 
of the Chriſtian Faith; for without believing 
chem, you cannot have a federal Right to 
the Covenant of Grace. And, thirdly, 

W wich his Help, to live a conſtant Courſe of 
Piety and Obedience to God, all the Days 
of your Life. Here you are to obſerve, that 
the Fundamentals-of the Chriſtian Religion, 
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WT are thoſe Articles in the Apoſtles Creed, 
J which are neceſſary to be explicitly believed 
9 by all, to whom the Goſpel is revealed. 


: Points not fundamental, are all other 
divine Verities, contained in the Word of 
God (whether written in canonical Scripture, 
or delivered to us by apoſtolical, univerſal 
Tradition) and explicitly to be believed by 


in 

1. us, when we are aſcertained, that they are 
contained in thoſe divine Oracles. Into 
kBelief and Practice, all the Principles of our 


Religion may be reſolved. The firſt of 
theſe is diſtinguiſhed by the Name of Faith, 

u the other by that of Morality ; both which | 
ir MW Have their peculiar Excellencies. On this 
r, the Spectator has elegantly deſcanted, in his 
bxth Volume, No. 459; to which Paper I 
d refer your reading. The Apoſtles Creed is 
it the Rule of your Faith; the Ten Command- 
e. ments, joined with thoſe in the Goſpel, are 
85 the Rule of your Practice; and the Lord's 

ll ! . | "SAS 
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Prayer is the Rule of your Devotion. Prayer 
is the Means of obtaining divine Grace, * to] 
enable you to this Belief and Practicſe. 
Thoc' there are many other Things, that 
may be called Sacraments, yet Baptiſm and 
the Lord's Supper are the only two, that are} 
generally neceſſary to Salvation; that is, 
from the Obligation of obſerving theſe two, | 
no Perſons are exempt, but ſuch only, who Mt 
are incapable, or have not an Opportunity, 0 
to receive them. It may not be improper | W 
here to inform you, that Conſecration does th 
not change the Nature of the Elements in] R 
the Euchariſt, but makes them the Types 
and Symbols of the Body and Blood of Chriſt, 
abiding {till in their proper and native Sub- 
ſtance. In the Sacrament of the Euchariſt, 
the Eſſence of it conſiſts in eating the Fleſh, 
and drinking the Blood of our Saviour; 
and what we are to underſtand by this, he 
did not leave obſcure. He took Bread in 
his Hands, and of it he ſaid, This is my 
Body; and likewiſe of the Wine, This ts my 
Blood: So that the Way to take this Body 
and Blood, is to take conſecrated Bread and 
Wine, in Remembrance of him. Thus 
Chriſt eſtabliſhed this Inſtitution, and thus 
the 9 and T primitive Chriſtians 
| Practiſed 


* St. 1 ch. xi. ver. 13. + Before the Late- 
ran Council, Tranſubſtantiation was never admitted, as 
an Article of Faith, into the Church of Rome. See 
Bellarmin, Lib. III. de Euchar. Cap. 23. 
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praiſed it. (Grant, I beſeech thee, my 


God and my Redeemer, that the euchariſti- 


cal Elements may truly perform to me, and 
all worthy Receivers, that which they ſig- 


nify and repreſent |) Any Perſon is qualified 
to receive the holy Sacrament, that is qua- 
lified to ſay the Lord's Prayer, or to per- 
form any other Act of Devotion; and, as we 


are all, by Nature, prone to Temptation; 
| ſo, the ſeldomer we partake of this divine 


Myſtery, the more liable we are to violate 
the Covenant we make at the Altar of our 


ST Redeemer. ,- 


The Deſign of the firſt Sacrament, is to 


receive Men from a State of Sin and Wrath, 
into a State of Favour; and the Hopes of 


eternal Happineſs, and the Ends deſigned 
by our bleſſed Saviour, in the Inſtitution of 
his Supper, were theſe four : Firſt, that 


it ſhould be a perpetual Memorial of his 5 


Death and Sufferings; ſecondly, that it 
ſhould be an open and folemn Confeſſion 
of the Chriſtian Religion; thirdly, that it 
ſhould be a viſible Seal of the new Cove- 
nant, wherein we repeat. our baptiſmal 
Vows; and upon the ſincere Exerciſe of 


| Faith and Repentance, we have an Aſſu- 


rance of the Forgiveneſs of all our Sins paſt ; 
and, fourthly, that it ſhould be a viſible, 
ſolemn Seal of the Union and Communion 
of Chriſt's myſtical Body. This is the 
moſt ſolemn Act of Devotion; therefore 
1 for, 1 | great 
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great is the Danger of coming to the Lord's 
Supper with unclean Hands, or with an 
impure Heart; that is, in the actual Poſ- 
ſeſſion of any darling Sin, without the 
greateſt Reverence to the ſacred Inſtitution, 


without an Abhorrence of Vice, without 2“ 


lively Faith in the divine Mercies, and a 


firm Purpoſe to lead a Chriſtian Life: But, 
no leſs are we threaten'd with the ſevereſt 
Judgments, if we wilfully abſent ourſelve| 
Fe the Lord's Table; becauſe ſuch a Ne. 
glect is a plain Contempt of Chriſt's Invita- 
tion, and a manifeſt Diſobedience of bis 
poſitive Command. When you are cloath'd 
in Humility, Repentance, univerſal Love, | 


Simplicity of Heart, and a lively Faith in 


God's Mercies, you are well prepared ; then 
you are dreſs'd in the Wedding Garment— 


then you have put on the Armour of Life. 
Such is the Doctrine of the Reformed 


Church; and they, who corrupt and diſtort 
this Doctrine, muſt have a Pretence tof 
greater Knowledge and clearer Inſight into 


the Myſteries of Chriſtianity, than Chriſt 


himſelf. No Church is any farther the 
Church of Chriſt, than as it teaches his 


Doctrine. Chriſt aſſured the World, that 
all they, of every Kindred and Nation, that 


believe in him, and obey his Will, ſhall} 


be ſaved. The Belief of abſolute Reprola. 
tion, without the leaſt Diſtinction or Re- 
ſerve, is Ry to, and ſubverſive of it; 

thereforc 


„ | 
therefore whoever upholds it, cannot be- 
long to the Church of Chriſt. To ſay, that 
a Chain of neceſſary Fate runs through the 
whole Order of Things, is plainly to ſay, 
that God is no free Being. Beſides, as no- 
thing, that is of pure Force, can produce an 
Effect to any one's ſpiritual Advantage, we 
are of conſequence to be ſaved by Choice; 


that is, by ſetting our Affections on Things 


above; by forming our Thoughts and De- 


ſires to religious Purpoſes; by making the 


* will of Chriſt our Rule, and his Practice 


our Example; and by ſhunning every thing, 
that we know to be deſtructive of our eter- 


e, nal Intereſt. Thoſe are the Conditions, on 


which our Salvation depends; and thoſe are 
Acts of Choice, and not of Neceſſity. The 


Denial of this, raiſes a Prejudice againſt our 


Saviour and his Goſpel: : - 


If it be aſked, Where was our Religion, 


before the Reformation? you may, with 
Confidence, anſwer, In the Word of God, 
and in the true Records of primitive Chri- 


ſtianity. The ſovereign Purpoſe of the Re- 
formation, was to extirpate the ſuperſtitious 


Innovations, with which our Religion was 
invaded, and to adhere to the Chriſtian 


Simplicity, and the Gravity of the primi- 


tive apoſtolic Church. As that God, whom 


we all adore, is a God of Peace and Con- 


cord, there ought to be a ſacred Harmony 


between all, that profeſs and believe in the 
8 -; + Bi ſame 
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fame Saviour; for nothing can be a more 
| fure Cement to Devotion, than a ſtrict Con- 
formity and Union in Worſhip : But to 
make arbitrary Incloſures about the Table 
of our common Lord, is to turn his inſti- 
tuted Seal of Unity, Love, and Peace, into | 
an Engine of Diviſion and Diſcord. | 
Having thus given you a ſhort Explana- 
tion of the Church Catechiſm, which is the 
Foundation of our whole Religion, and the 
Key into every Part of it, I now proceed to 
ſhew you the Excellencies and Advantages | 
of a religious Lite. 
HFerein does the Favour. of Heaven to | eſt 
Mankind, and the Beauty of Providence, ¶ th 
moſt eminently appear; that there is not W! 
one Obligation or Act of Duty laid upon th 
us by Religion, but ſuch as, in the moſt be 
immediate Manner, tends to our own In- jr 
tereſt. Our moral Senſe ſhews Virtue to be is 
the higheſt Perfection of our Nature; and th 
the great Work of it is, to act according to G. 
what we ſee, from the, Conſtitution of our th 
Nature, we were intended for by our Cre - ¶ ac 
ator. in 
The Principles of Religion exalt our Vir- V. 
tues, and adjuſt their Meaſures infinitely I lic 
better than any human Inſtitutions were ever Ml w. 
able to do; and there is ſo great a Grace, an 
and Authority in Virtue, that it never fails ¶ b 
to attract the Eſteem, even of thoſe, that are all 
. e to Vice and nn 0 
7 9 0 


(51) 
So that Religion, by its own Authority, 
and the reaſonable Force of it, is ſufficient 
to eſtabliſh its Empire in the Mind of any 
thinking Perſon. 

Revealed Religion, by giving us great 
ldeas of the Dignity of our Nature, and of 
the Love, which the ſupreme Being bears 
W to us, engages us in the higheſt Acts of 
Duty towards our Creator, our Neighbour, 
and ourſelves. What can be a ſtronger 
Motive, to a * Truſt in the Mercies of 
our Maker, than the giving up his Son to 
© ſuffer for us? What can make us love and 
eſteem the loweſt of Mankind, more than 
this Thought, that Chriſt died for him? Or 
what can diſpoſe us to a ſtrifter Guard, upon 
the Purity of our Hearts, than being Mem- 
bers of that Society, of which Chriſt, the 
W immaculate Lamb, is the Head? Religion 
is the greateſt Incentive to good and wor- 
thy Actions; for, let Spirits of ſuperficial 
Greatneſs imagine what they pleaſe, upon 


act worthily, and expect to be rewarded only 
in another World, is as heroick a Pitch of 
- WF Virtue, as human Nature can arrive at. Re- 
gion naturally. tends to all, that is great, 
er i worthy, friendly, generous, and noble; 
, and the true Spirit of it, not only compoſes, 
ils but cheers the Soul. Though it baniſhes 
e all Levity of Behaviour, all vicious and diſ- 
Y: ſolute Mirth; yet, in Exchange, it fills the 
80 N | Mind 


the ſtricteſt Enquiry, we ſhall find, that to | 


55 


Mine with a 0 Serenity, and unin- 
terrupted Pleaſure. The Contemplation of 
divine Mercy and Power, and the Exerciſe 
of Virtue, are, in their own Nature, ſo far 
from excluding all Gladneſs of Heart, that 
they are the principal and conſtant Sources 
of it. The very Proſpect of boundleſs and 
immortal Pleaſures, muſt give the Mind of 
a thinking Perſon greater Satisfaction, than 
all tranſitory, imperfect Enjoyments, whoſe 
Fallacy every Moment we diſcover. A 
Courſe of Virtue, Innocence, and Piety, is 
ſuperior to all the Luxury and Grandeur, 
by which the greateſt Libertines ever pro- 
poſed to gratify their Defires ; for then the 
Soul is ſtill enlarged, by graſping at the 
Enjoyments of eternal Bliſs. The Mind, 
by retiring calmly into itſelf, finds there 
Capacities formed for infinite Objects, and 
Deſires that ſtretch themſelves beyond the 
Limits of this Creation, in Search of the | 
great Original of Life and Pleaſure. Then 
the Soul exerts her Energy, and triumphs | 
in the Privileges of her own Being: Then, 
with Contempt, ſhe looks down on all cre- 
ated Glory, and rejoices. in her immortal 
Duration, that ſhall run parallel to that of 
the ſupreme and ſelf-exiſtent Mind. 
Buch is the Incertainty of human Affairs, 
that we cannot aſſure ourſelves of the con- 
ſtant Poſſeſſion of any Objects, that gratify 
any one Pleaſure or Deſire, except that of 
| W 
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virtue; which, as it does not depend on ex- 


ternal Objects, we may promiſe ourſelves 
always to enjoy. In our preſent State, there 
is no Poſſibility of ſecuring to ourſelves an 


unmixed Happineſs, independent of all other 
geings; for we have not in our Power, the 


modelling of our Senſes and Deſires, to form 
them for a private Intereſt: They are fixed 
for us by the Author of our Nature, ſubſer- 


vient to the Intereſt of the Syſtem. Hence 
it appears, that an undiſturbed Happineſs is 
E inconſiſtent with the Order of Nature; but 


Religion is a ſecure Refuge, in Seaſons of 
deepeſt Diſtreſs; it ſmooths the Chagrin. of 
Life, makes us eaſy in all Circumſtances, 


and fills our Souls with the greateſt Peace, 
that our Natures are capable of. The Con- 


templation, the Life and Sufferings of our 


divine Leader, while the Senſe of his Power, 
and Omnipotence gives us a Humiliation in 


Proſperity, muſt adminiſter Comfort in the 
ſevereſt Affliction. 
The Happineſs of a Life religiouſly ſpent, 


plainly appears from the poor and trifling 
Enjoyments, that all thoſe are forced to take 


up with, who live according to their own 
Humour. 


Further, Chriſtianity has theſe four fins #4 


gular Advantages : Firſt, it furniſhes us 
with the beſt, and moſt certain Knowledge, 


for the Information of our Minds; ſecondly, 


it has given us the beſt, and moſt perfect 
- % © Re 
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; Precepts for the Government of our Minds; 


thirdly, by the moſt lively Motives and En- | 
couragement, 1t directs us to renew the Spirit 


of our Minds; and, fourthly, by thus re- 


forming our Natures, it makes us Heirs of, 


and qualifies us for, eternal Happineſs. 
Now I would fain know, what mighty 


Pleaſure or Advantage, any dry heavy Sect 
of Mortals can propoſe to themſelves in get- 
ting looſe of the Laws of Chriſtianity ; the 
ſole Tendency of which is, to regulate the 
Paſſions, to make this Life eaſy and plea- Þ 
ſant, and to prepare Mankind for immortal 
Bliſs. Is it to gratify their Senſes, or to 
ed their Ambition? Is it to cut a Figure 
among Men of Genius, or to lay Offences 


in their Way? In ſhort, if the Hazarding 


of Salvation were not too melancholy for a | 
Subject of Mirth, the Purſuit of this En- 


quiry would not be unpleaſant. They muſt 
ceriainly be Perſons of narrow and mean 
Conceptions, who (though under the Maſk 
of ſuperficial Greatneſs of Spirit) cannot raiſe 


their little Ideas above Pleaſures familiar to 


their Senſes, ; 

If Happineſs lay in Senſuality, Brutes 
would of courſe be more happy than Men; 
for they have not only a quicker Reliſh of 
their Pleaſures, but they enjoy them with- 
out Surfeits, Scandal, or Remorſe. There- 
fore it is a brutal Entertainment, and un- 
worthy of ſo noble a Being as Man, to 4 * 
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his Felicity in the Service of his Senſes ; 
for what Dictates -ſhould a reaſonable 
Creature follow, but ſuch as Reaſon pre - 


| ſcribes : 2 


The Spirit of a * religious Man will ſuſ- 


: | tain his Infirmicy : But what a terrible Pro- 


ſpect of Wretchedneſs is opened to a guilty, 


2} Glolute, and irreligious Mind? What 
dreadful Scenes of Inquietude does it wander 


through, and how numberleſs are the Thorns 
and Süngs, that obſtruct its Paſſage? Who- 
ever aſks an immoral Man a proper Quel- 
tion, makes him, in effect, Pats Sentence on 
himſelf. 


By God's Appointment in Nature, there 


W is impreſt upon the Soul of Man, a Deſire 
of being happy; and for this Reaſon, let 


our Impurities be ever ſo great, and the 


24 Allurements of earthly Pleaſures ever ſo en- 


gaging, we all will with for Heaven, while 
Heaven is on our Minds. Now, if every 


# tranſient Glance of Thought can procure a 
Wiſh, it is highly probable, that a fixed, 


ſerious, and frequent Contemplation would | 
produce no leſs than an effectual Will. 
However, let us acquire, from the natural 
Exerciſe of our Reaſon, ever ſo great a 
Conviction of the innate Excellency of Vi:- 
tue; yet, without Revealed Religion, all its 
Delicacies would fit but light upon us, and 


ſerve at beſt to raiſe our ain ae 
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would never influence our Practice, or re. 
ſtrain the unruly Inclinations of our Nature. 
Though our Belief of a God, and the 


Principles he delights in, is founded upon 
rational Evidence, yet the Word of God is | 
the prime and only Rule of this Belief; for, 
as human Reaſon cannot extend irſelf, to a | 


demonſtrative Idea of its Author, we ſhould 
never be able to regulate our Conceptions of 
him, without the perſuaſive Authority of 
his own Declarations. If the divine Will 
and Pleaſure were not revealed to us in ca- 
nonical Scriptures, Man would never have 
diſcovered, that the Pravity of his Nature, 
and the Diſorder of his Affections, were 
the Reſult of his own Fault, and thereby 
became liable to eternal Death; and of con- 
ſequence, would have been ignorant of the 
Neceſſity of a Saviour, and ſeveral other 
Things, eſſential to his Salvation. 

As I have already obſerved, in the Creed, 
the Ten Commandments, the Lord's Prayer, 
and the two Sacraments, is collected, into 
methodical Propoſitions, the whole Syſtem 
of our Faith, Obedience, and Worſhip. 
They explicitly contain all the Fundamen- 
tals of Religion, that are abſolutely neceſſary 
to be underſtood, and diſtinctly believed by 
all Perſons; and this Summary is literally 

taken from the holy Bible, the OT of 
| which is to be thus Oy 


The 
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6 
The Validity of every Teſtimony bears 


Proportion with the Authority of the Teſti- 
fier; and the Authority of the Teſtifier is 


founded upon his Ability and Integrity. 
Human Faith is an Aſſent to any thing 
credible, merely upon the Teſtimony of 
Man; but divine Faith is an Aſſent to ſome- 
what as credible, upon the Teſtimony of 


Cod. Here the Obje& has the higheſt 


Credibility, becauſe grounded upon Infalli- 
ble Teſtimony. The Perfections of God's 
Will are as neceſſarily infinite, as thoſe of 
his Underſtanding : So that, from his eſſen- 
tial Rectitude, Goodneſs, Holineſs, Furity, 


and Integrity, abſolutely follows an Impoſ. 
| ſibility of his delivering that for a Truth, 


which is not ſo; and upon theſe two im- 
moveable Pillars ſtands the Authority of 
divine Teftimony. The material Object in 
divine Faith, is the Doctrine which God 
delivers ; the formal Object is the Credibi- 


lity, founded on the Authinicy of the Deli- 


verer. The divine Teſtimony, given by 
way of Revelation, is either immediate, 
which God delivers himſelf to Man, and 


thus he ſpoke to the Prophets; or mediate, 
= which is the Conveyance of his Counſel by 


them to us. God, by ſpeaking to us by his 
Son Chriſt Jeſus, has enlarged the Object 


of Faith to us by him; by which Means it 
comes to be called the Chriſtian Faith, or 
the 1 aith of Jeſus Chriſt. The Faith of the 
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Apoſtles is alſo grounded upon the imme- 
diate Teſtimony, or Revelations of God; 
for, beſides our Saviour's Delivery of the 
Will of his heavenly Father to them, they 
received the Promiſe of the Spirit of Truth, 
to lead them into all Truth, and to teach 
them all Things. All Chriſtians therefore 
may be fully convinced, that all the Reve- 

lations in the Bible have the moſt irrefra- 
gable Teſtimonies of their coming from 
God ; and the Agreeableneſs of the Doc- 
trines therein contained, to our own Reaſon, 
is a Confirmation of this ſacred Truth, 
Would Men reflect with diſtinct Attention, 
Even upon what they feel in themſelves, all 
Proofs in this Matter would be utterly need- 
leſs; for, as there is Occaſion for no other 
Marks, to diſtinguiſh Light from Darkneſs, 
than the Light itſelf, which cannot be hid 
ſo there is no other Token required for the 
Knowledge of Truth, but the Luſtre that 
ſurrounds it; which perſuades and ſubdues 
the Mind, in ſpite of any Oppoſition it can 
make. 

Though the Scriptures were wrote for our 
Information, and though in apt familiar 
Parable, Similitude, and Allegory, our 
great Maſter has enforced the Doctrine of 
our Salvation; yet, they contain ſeveral 
Points, too ſubtile and abſtruſe, for a clear 
Judgment to be formed concerning them. | 
11 we had not a determinate Senſe of the 
Words, 
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Words, wherein Chriſtian Myſteries are re- 
vealed, they would be no Articles of Faith; 
and, if they could be fully ſolved and ex- 
plained, they would ceaſe to be Myſteries. 
Thoſe Points in Scripture, that are not fun- 
damental, are ſo termed, not becauſe they 
are of leſs Certainty, or objective Infallibility 
in themſelves, than thoſe, that are called 
Fundamentals; but becauſe the explicit 
Knowledge of them is not ſo obvious to all 
Men; nor are they in the ſame Degtee of 
Necelũity, to be explicitly believed by all 
Men. From theſe Premiſes ariſes this In- 
ference, that the Scriptures muſt be read 
with great Reverence, Candor, and Caution. 
Every ſcriptural Phraſe is not to be ſtretchꝰd 
to its utmoſt phyſical Senſe, nor muſt it 
undergo all the forced Interpretations, that 
Men in different Per ſuaſions may impoſe 
upon it. It is ſufficient (Biſhop Burnet Ju- 
diciouſly obſerves) if a Senſe be given to it, 
that agrees with the Scope of it. Though 
there be a Diverſity of Opinions about many 
Texts, yet (as Dr. Wake ad viſes) it is our 
Duty, rather to regulate our Faith by what 
God has delivered, than by what Man has de- 
ned, and to prefer the Authority of the Scrip- 
tures before the ſpecial Opinions of Men. The 
Study of the original Texts can never 
be ſufficiently recommended : Dwell upon 
them, ſettle ther in ue Mind, and make 
N 
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it your Buſineſs thoroughly. to underſtand 
them, in their full Extent, and all their Cir- 
cumſtances ; bring them to a Conſiſtency, 
and then make your own Deductions; ne- 
ver puzzle yourſelf with the Judgment of 
different Commentators upon them, but 
where your own fails you; and loſe not the 
Pleaſure of finding, that you are not ſtopp'd 
by any, but invincible Difficulties. Where 
you meet with a Myſtery (as in holy Writ 
God has reſerved many to himſelf, becauſe 
the Knowledge of them would not be neceſ- 
ſary towards our Salvation) reſign. your 
Intellects to what may ſeem to be the In- 
tention of the Writer ; reſt with an ealy 
Intelligence concerning it, but never with- 
draw your firm Aſſent from it, becauſe it is 
the Word of God. This is the ſhorteſt, 
_ ſafeſt, and moſt agreeable Method, to get a 
Lafer and maſterly Inſight, in all ne- 
ceſſary Parts of divine Revelation. 

Upon a Survey of the Works of Nature, 
and a Contemplation of the Power, and 
 - Goodneſs of their Author, as revealed to us 
in Scripture, no Paſſion ſo naturally warms 
the Soul as Devotion. The Propenſity of 
the Soul to religious Worſhip ; its Ten- 
dency to fly to ſome ſuperior Being, for Suc- 
cour in Diſtreſs or Danger; its Gratitude to 
- ſome inviſible Superintendent, on the Receipt 
of any unexpected good Fortune; its Ad- 
miration in meditating on the divine Per- 


fections; 


| LES: 

fections; and the univerſal Concurrence of 
all Nations in the great Article of Adoration, 
plainly ſhew, that Devotion is natural to the 
Soul, and was implanted in it by the Hand 
that gave it Exiſtence. By Devotion, as 
many Divines have obſerved, Man is more 
& diſtinguiſhed from the brutal World, than by 
Reaſon; for Brutes often diſcover ſome- 
what, that faintly reſembles Reaſon ; but 
| never in any one Circumſtance, that bears 
the leaſt Affinity to Devotion. The moſt 
exalted Knowledge cannot open to the Mind 
ſuch great Conceptions, or fill it with ſuch 
ſublime Ideas, as this Principle of religious 
# Worſhip. Without it, a ſtrict Obſervance 
of every good Quality, would be a cold and 
lifeleſs State of. Virtue ; but Devotion warms 
and elevates the Mind, more than either 
Learning or Pleaſure. Serenity of Mind, 
and Gladneſs of Heart, ſtill attend a devout 
Mind, when it maintains an Intercourſe with 
the Great Author of its Being. When we 
are in Company with our God, _with our 
Redeemer, with our deareſt, and beſt of 
Friends, our Hearts burn with Love, exult 
with Gratitude, ſwell with Hope, and tri- 
umph in the Conſciouſneſs of that Preſence, 
which every where ſurrounds us; or elle, 
we pour out our Fears, our Troubles, or 
our Dangers, to the great Supporter of our 
Exiſtence, . ” 3 
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Though it is hard to conceive, how Zeal, 

in religious Worſhip, can be too warm or 
fervent; yet, we muſt be cautious of two 
Things in Offices of Devotion. Firſt, unleſs 
its Heats be temper'd with Prudence and | 
cool Reaſon, the indiſcreet Fervours of it 
may diſorder the Mind, and degenerate, | 
from a ſteady maſculine Piety, into the 
Weakneſſes of Enthuſiaſm and Superſtition: 
The former of which, has ſomething of | 
Madneſs in it; the other, deep Tinctures of 
Folly. The one, vainly imagines itſelf Þ 
inflam'd with Divine Inſpiration, not of her 
own kindling, but blown up by ſomewhat [ 
divine within her: the other, attributes great 
Merit to certain Dreſſes, Poſtures, Pontificals, 
and Ceremonies. In the next Place, unleſs we 
keep our Reaſon cool, to guard againſt its 
Influence, Idolatry is apt to betray us into 
miſtaken Duties, as it is the Offspring of 
miſtaken Devotion. To pay the leaſt Ado- 
ration, or Worſhip, to any Perſon, Thing, 
-or Similitude out of the Godhead, is a for- 
mal Tranſgreſſion of the ſecond Command- 
ment: Yet there are thoſe, who attempt to 
paint the Perſons of the Trinity, as they are 
in their proper Subſtance and Nature; as if 
they could be drawn with material Colours. 
There are others, whoſe Preſumption is ſo 
-great, as to draw them in Forms horrible to 


look 


» See the xxth Chapter of Exodus. 
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* look upon. Impious + Boldneſs! can any 
Diſtinctions, or Preciſions, juſtify ſuchaPrac- 
tice, as is literally oppoſite to the poſitive 
Command of God ! Idolatry is not only, .to 
adore an Image as God, but alſo, to worſhip 
the true God by any Similitude; it is not 
only, a Worſhip dedicated to falſe Gods, 
but likewiſe, a Worſhip of the true God by 
a Way prohibited. Bending to the Yoke 
of a Papal Supremacy, is no leſs an impious | 
Servitude. It is Blaſphemy, to attribute to 
a Creature, any of God's Properties: Infalli- 
bility is a Property of God, not communi- 
cable to any Creature; therefore, it is Blaſ- 
phemy to attribute Infallibility to the Pope, 
who is no more than a mere Creature}. 
What is there, that mortal Man may not 
believe of himſelf, when complimented 
with the Attributes of God! Denying the 
Pope's Infallibility, unleſs in Conjunction 
with the Council in Matters of Faith, is too 
mean a Shift to be anſwered. Let a Church 
owe her Eſtabliſhment to any Order or 
Syſtem of Faith whatever, if ſhe joins 
10 Infallibility of divine to human Na- 
ture JO Incarnation of Chriſt N 
alls 


oy anten 4 IV. Cap. "mp + Inſipi- 
entiæ ſummæ eſt & impietatis figurare quod eſt Divi- 
nam. G Hae 55 || The Abſurdities of this 
Doctrine are T uGciemly expoſed by the greateſt De- 
fenders of it. See Bellarmine, Lib. IV. Cap. 5. de 
kom. Pont. See likewife the Council of 6 in 
the 13th Senden. 4 
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falls into Error, and her Doctrine muſt be 
wrong. 
Though Revecion muſt be a religious 


Worſhip and pious Adoration of the true 


God, yet you are to conſider, that it does 


not 10 much imply any Form or Method of 


Prayer, as a certain Form of Life; and you 
may never expect to pleaſe the Deity, in any 
State or Employment, but by intending, and 
devoting it alt to his Honour and Glory. 

The beſt Method (ſays Socrates to his Pupil 
Alcibiades) that you can make uſe of, to draw 
down Bleſſings from Heaven upon yourſelf, 


and to render your Prayers acceptable, will be, 


zo live in a conſtant Practice of your Duty to- 
wards the Gods, and towards Men *. 

Loet your frequent Meditations be on his 
| Majeſty, Wiſdom, Power, and wonderful 


Works; adore him in all his infinite Per- 


fections; and then reflect, that his Goodneſs, 
Love, and Mercy towards you, are as un- 
bounded as his Power is; wherefore, even in 
your Youth, all your Faculties and Endea- 
vours ſhould be employed in his Service, 
and all your Affections ſettled upon him. 
He is the Fountain of all our Joys.—He | is 
the Giver of all our Happineſs. 

__ Virtue reſides in the Intention and Choice, 
and not in the Subject Matter of what we 


do; : for it is the Inclination alone, that de- 
termines 
. *® See Plats 8 Dialogue upon Prayer, intled, Alci- 


biades the Second. 
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termines our Actions to be good or evil: 
Thus it is not the Prayer itſelf, that is ac- 
ceptable to the Almighty Searcher of Hearts, 
but the Devotion of the Supplicant, and the 
Contrition of a pure Spirit. He that fitteth 
ia the Heavens, neither wants our Prayers or 
E Praiſes, becauſe: his Nature is not capable 
of the leaſt Increaſe of Glory; but ſurely, 
next to the Survey of the immenſe Trea- 
E ſures of his own Mind, the moſt exalted 
| Pleaſures he receives, is from the beholding 
thoſe Creatures, that he drew out of the 
 Gulph of Non-exiſtence, rejoicing in the va- 
rious Degrees of their Being, and in Sep 


of Heart adoring their Original. 


The fixt Subjects of Devotion are, Hu- 
mility, univerſal Love, Reſignation, and 
general Thankſgiving. One of theſe is 
| conſtantly to be the Subject of your Prayer, 
and then you may uſe the help of Forms 
| compoſed by others. Here I recommend 
the Common -Prayer-Book, to be as per- 
fect as any thing of human Inſtitution : 
But in that Part of your Prayers, which you 
muſt ſuit to the preſent State of your Life 
or Heart, you muſt let the Senſe of your 
own Condition help you to ſuch Petitions, or 
Praiſes, as your preſent State may require. 
As even pious and well-informed Perſons 
are, through the Weakneſs of human Na- 
ture, in a greater or leſs Degree, liable to a 
Succeſſion of different Paſſions; of Joy, 
Lore, 


_—_ . + 
> Love, Hope, Fear, Peace of Mind, dark 
and melancholy Thoughts, Dulneſs of Spi- 
rit, Diſcontent, Fretfulneſs, Peeviſhneſs, Re. 
ſentment, Querulouſneſs, Sullenneſs, Pride, | 


us 
Envy. Revenge, Ambition, or ſome parti- in, 
cular Change of Temper ; ſo I recommend th 
it to you, conſtantly to make the preſent of 
State of your Heart, the Reaſon of ſome IM «i 
particular Application to Heaven. ; bt 
As you can never know, what in is I. 
Events may prove to you a Bleſſing or 2 5 
Curſe, the moſt apparent Bleſſings, in this » 
Life, being obnoxious to the moſt dreadful 
Conſequences; never pray for any thing, a 
but what the divine Will may think expe- W ci 
i ient for you, ſuitable to your Being, and il f 
= conducive to his Glory. Such was the Mo- e 


del of * even Heathen Devotion. 
Never pray in a Hurry: There is a wide 

Difference between praying, and reading, 
: or repeating Prayers. 

Let your Prayers be frequent and fervent, 
but not long; for Perſons, eſpecially of 
your Age, either grow tired, or wander 
Into Thoughts upon other Things. So in- 

duſtrious is the malignant Betrayer of Hearts, 
to interrupt and ſeduce our Thoughts and 
Attention, when applied to religious Ob- 
jene; 

3 A Prayer of Socrates. © O Jupiter! give us thoſe 
© Things which are good for us, whether they are ſuch 
© Things as we pray for, or ſuch Things as wwe do not 
© pray for ; and remove from us ſuch Things as are hurt- 


.-: Tul, though they are ON * as aue pray far. 
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k jects; that, without the Aſſiſtance of Divine 
i- WW Grace, his Wiles are not to be reſiſted. In 
e- MW the Imagination he forges them to deceive: 
us, and his Manner of working is, by form- 
ing Images, and exciting perverſe Motions 
there, that become the immediate Objects 
of our Attention; and the favourite Time 
of his working is, when he perceives us to 
be religiouſly diſpoſed. Hence it is, that a 
Languor comes frequently over us at the 
| Seaſons of Devotion, which at other Times 
we rarely feel. F 5 
Prayer is the nobleſt Exerciſe of the Soul, 
and the higheſt Imitation of the Bleſt above; 
therefore, as ſoon as your Eyes are releaſed 
from the drouſy Power, rejoice in the Be- 
ginning of every Day *.' Offer up your 


* When you awake, you may after this Man- 
ner : Thou Prinze of Bader, 5e ring of alk my 
Hope l Thou Great Ador'd! Thou infinite unknown! 
Bleſſed, ' and for ever praifed be thy Name, my God 

and Saviour, for all thy Mercies; and particularly for 
delivering me, from the Perils of Sleep and Darkneſs! 
As thou haſt ſafely brought me to the Beginning of this 
Day, mercifully defend me in the ſame, with thy 
mighty Power, from Sin and Danger! Be pleaſed to 
order all my Actions by thy Governance; to prevent 
me in all my Doings, with thy moſt gracious: Favour, 
and to further me with thy continual Help; that in 
all my Works, begun, continued, and ended in thee, 
I may glorify thy holy Name, and finally by thy 
Mercy obtain everlaſting Life. "© | 1 | 

For the Reaſonableneſs of this Duty, 'conſult the. 
Scriptures, Phil. iv. 6, Rom. xii. 12. 1 The. v. 1127. 
1 Tim. 11, 8, Sc. | | . | | 
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Praiſes, as an early Sacrifice of Thankſgiving, 
to that inviſible Power, who protected you 
from the Dangers of the preceding Night, 
As ſoon as you riſe, before you retire to 
pray, provide yourſelf, in your Meditation, 
with ſuch a Form of Expreſſions, as may be 
molt likely to enliven your Soul with ſuita- 
ble Sentiments; and when you are on your 
Knees, ſeparate yourſelf from all common 
Thoughts, and make your Heart as ſenſible 
as you can of the divine Preſence. Always 
begin your Devotions with ſuch Words, as 
may give you the moſt exalted Ideas of God, 
and his Attributes; for he is the Principal 
of 'all exalted Qualities, and the ſudden 
Spring, which ſets them all in Motion. 

By theſe ſix Degrees, we may preſume 
that our Prayers aſcend to Heaven: I, Hu- 
mility, in ſhewing Reverence with our Bo- 
dies; 2dly, Devotion, in having our Minds 
on nothing elſe, while we pray; 3dly, Faith, 
in believing we ſhall obtain what we pray 
for; 4th, Integrity of Heart—not to aſk 
any thing, but what is juſt; 5, Converſa- 
tion of Life, that our Conduct anſwer, our 
Devotion; and, 6thly, Perſeverance—never 
to faint, be Janguid, or weary of meditating 
on Heaven, or praying for Salvation. 


Let ſome ſhort Praiſes and Petitions in- i 


tervene through all your Thoughts, even 
when at your Work. 
| Pil, 


e 
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Palms, Hymns, and Ejaculations, greatly 
add to the Spirit of Devotion. It is a Mat- 
ter of juſt Surprize, to find Men of good 


JSenſe and good Nature, hurried away with 


unreaſonable Prejudices againſt the ſolemn 
Muſic of our public Devorions, and at the 


ſame time, to confeſs, that nothing can have 
Ja more agreeable Influence over the Mind, 

or infuſe into it a greater Variety of ſublime 
S Pleaſures. In a conſtant Series of Prayer, 

the Mind is too apt to languiſh and fink in- 
to foreign Thoughts; but by the Raptures 
of an Anthem, or even of a Voluntary, the 
E Soul is raiſed above all mortal Obje&ts—is 
prepared for the Admiſſion of divine Truths; 
and is delightfully loſt amidſt the Joys of 


; , Futurity. "Thoſe ſhort Offices of Praiſe are 


ſo regularly interſperſed through the Service 
of our Church, that we have no Opportu- 
nity of falling from the Fervour of our De- 
votion: We are tranſported into Love and 
Piety; a Calmneſs is diffuſed all around us; 


and our Souls are exalted by Melody to the 


| Praiſes of our Creator. By ſolemn Thankſ- 
| givings to our God, our Hearts are warmed, 


and led away into Raptures; and we are 
obliged to drop all vain, or immodeſt 
Thoughts, that might interrupt us in the 
Performance of our ſacred Duties. Hiſtor 
informs us, that muſical Sacrifices and Ado- _ 
rations have @aimed a Place in the Laws 
and Cuſtoms of the moſt different — 


| The * Grecians and Keane of the prophane, 
the Jews and Chriſtians of the ſacred World, 
did as unanimouſly agree in this, as they diſ- 
agreed in all other Parts of their Oeconomy. 
It is recommended by Biſhop Uſer, Bi- 
ſhop Wetenhall, Mr. Law, and other great 
Divines, to uſe: ones ſelf, as much as poſſible, 
to pray in one certain Place; becauſe reſerv- 
ing the ſame Place intirely for religious U ſes, 
it is apt to diſpoſe the Mind to ſuch Tem- 
pers, as may very much aſſiſt Devotion, eſpe- 
cially when a pious Perſon is there alone. 
Never abſent yourſelf from the public Ser- 
vice of the Church, when your Health per- 
mits you; for the Saviour of the World has 
promiſed to hear our Petitions, and ta grant 
our Requeſts, when wwe are gathered together 
in bis Name, to make our common hos Lars 
tions to bim. 

Even in regard to 1584 Breeding, Time 
and Place are to be conſidered in all our 
Actions. Giggling, Chatting, Ogling, Sti- 
flingof Laughter, Flurting the Fan, or any 
other careleſs Airs in Church, are Inſtances, 
not only of bad Manners, but likewiſe of 
the greateſt Impiety: Therefore, when in 
the Houſe of God, behave yourſelf with 
all Reverence, Modeſty, and decent Beha- 


viour: Let neither your' Eyes nor your 


As wander. Be attentive, and fix 
e SpeGater; No. wi This i ved by! 
ts — e, „A Sacre * 
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your Mind on the Occaſion of your going 


there, that the divine Grace may flow to 
you, and ſo his Word be imprinted on 
your Heart. Let your Mind be fervently 
affected; and conſider, that you are addreſ- 


ſing yourſelf to.the Almighty. The Prayers 
are not to be hurried over with a diſpaſſion- 
ate Indolence, but hearty Wiſhes muſt ac- 
company your Words. Be careful in your 

Z Reſponſes; and, thro? all the Service, join 
with Heart and Voice. Repeat the Confeſ- 
ſion with a reſigned Humility ; hear the 
Abſolution with a comfortable Hope; offer 
up your Thankſgivings and Praiſes with a 
ſolemn, religious Joy, and imbibe the Ser- 
mon with Patience and Candor. 


If any Uſe, Ceremony, or Cuſtom, be | 


introduced into divine Worſhip, that runs 


to an Abuſe and Tranſgreflionof God's Com- 


mandments, it ſhould immediately be re- 
E jected or reformed ; but if it contributes to 
| Decency and Order, is indifferent in itſelf, and 


not oppoſite to a higher Law, it is great 


: Inſolence 1 in any Perſon to © fes, it. 
0 


As for the Ceremonies. bowing ng, curt- 


Ping, and paſſing of Compliments in the 
ſacred Temple, before and after divine Ser- 
vice, it may be preſumed, they are more 


ſuitable at Balls, Afemblies, Ridotto's, 


| and ſuch-like gay Conventions; where the 


Thoughts are given up to Levity and Plea- 
Tanks. 4 Church, we bays: no Buſineſs, but 
WY _ to 
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to worſhip and adore the Deity ; to confeſ, 
our Sins before him; to implore his Pardon 
and Protection; to give him Thanks for all 
his Mercies; and, in the midſt of his Con- 
gregation, to rejoice in the name of the 
Lord our God. As ſoon as we enter the 
Door of his Houſe, our Souls ſhould be 
filled with Devotion ; and till we depart 
thence, our Thoughts ſhould not deſcend 
to any thing on the Earth, 
HFaving thus laid before you, in a clear 
and familiar manner, the religious Duties 
of a Chriſtian, I hope it will not be offen- 
Hive, to propole to you's Model of Conduct 
for one Day. 

The ſureſt Way you can take, 1 to live 
above ſuch miſtaken, periſhing Enjoyment, 
as this World can boaſt, is to put yourſelf 
under a Neceſſity of obſerving, how one Day 
goes thro* your Hands, and let Virtue, Sin- 
cerity, and Religion, be the Rules of your 
Actions for that Day. Oblige yourſelf to 
a certain Order of Time, in your Devotions, 
in your Buſineſs, in your Retirements, 
Amuſements, Recreations, and Pleaſures, 
Let your firſt Care be to pleaſe the Deity, 
who preſides over all your chearful Hours, 
and innocent Converſations; the next, to 
avoid the Reproaches of your own Heart ; 
and the next, to eſcape the Cenſures of the 
World. A Lady is never ſo ſure of her 


3 as when the Verdict ſhe Paſſes e 
er 
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her own Behaviour is confirmed by the 


Opinion of all, that know her. By an Obſer- 
vation of theſe Rules, you will come to a 
Diſcovery of all the Foibles, that luck in the 


E ſecret Corners of your Soul; and will ſoon 


arrive at a true and impartial Knowledge of 
yourſelf. You are likewiſe carefully to con- 


E ſider, how far you deſerve the Approbation, 
E with which the World favours you; whether 
your Actions proceed from worthy Motives, 
and how far you are really poſſeſt of thoſe 
8 Virtues, that they imagine you are. Friends 
may not fee our Faults ;. they may be partial 
and conceal them from us; or elſe they 
may ſoften them, ſo as to reconcile us to 
them, and make them appear too trivial to 


be taken notice of. I, therefore, cannot 
think it improper, to conſult, what Character 


8 we bear among our Enemies, whoſe Malice 
(chough it may inflame our Crimes and Im- 


perfections, and expoſe them in too ſtrong 


a Light) has frequently ſome Ground for 
what it advances. By theReproaches, which 
an Enemy caſts upon us“, our Eyes are 


open'd to ſeveral Blemiſhes and Defects in 
our Conduct, which otherwiſe would eſcape 
our Obſervation. ep OS 
The Exerciſe of ſome ſocial Virtue or. 
other, will fall in your Way almoſt every 
Day in your Life. To relieve the Needy, 
3 8 n 
Plutarch has written an Eſſay on the Beneſits which 
a Man may thus receive from his Enemies. 


- | E 


„„ 
und comfort the Diſtreſt; to make Allow- 
- ances for the Slips and Defects of others; to 
adviſe the Ignorant, and ſoften the Envious; 
to rectify the Prejudic'd, and quiet the 
Angry; to ſilence Detraction, and juſtify 
the Deſerving ; to overlook Hatred, and 
forgive an Injury; to mitigate the Fierce- 
neſs of others, and to ſubdue our own 
Paſſions; are Virtues, that may give daily 
Employment to the moſt induſtrious Tem- 
pers, and in the moſt active Stations of Life. 
Thoſe are Exerciſes ſuited to reaſonable 
Creatures, and always bring Delight to the 
TRIS, .  - . *.- - 
Let this be a general Rule to you, that 
you can never be in the Poſſeſſion of human 
Life, but when you are in the Satisfaction of 
ſome innocent Pleaſure, or in the Purſuit of 
ſome laudable Deſign. Always preſerve a 
Chearfulneſs and Evenneſs of Temper ; it 
will conquer Pride, Vanity, Affectation, 
and all other Follies, that might render you 
troubleſome to yourſelf, and contemptible 
to others, It will preſerve Health in your 
Body, and Pleafure in your Mind. To 
ſeem always inclined to be well pleaſed, en- 
gages the Love and Eſteem of every one, 
and adds a certain Grace to every Action, 
which can be felt much better, than deſcrib'd. 
There is a kind of Reſpect, which the 
meaneſt of our Species may, by an eaſy Be- 
Haviour, grounded upon ſimple Honeſty and 
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4 Deſire of obliging, - procure, in this little 
Circle of their Friends and Acquaintance. 
Make Diſcretion your Guide in every Con- 
cern of Life; not only in your own Words, 
but in all the Circumſtances of Action. Of 
all the ſhining Qualities of a rational Being, 
T. this is the moſt uſeful: It is this, which 
gives a Value to all the reſt; which ſets 
them at work in their proper Times and 
Places, and turns them to the Advantage 

of the Perſon, who is poſſeſt of them: So 
that without Diſcretion, Virtue itſelf looks 
like Weakneſs. Avoid Prejudice and Cenſure; 
preſerve Sincerity and Secrecy. Let all your 
Diverſions be moderate and ſuitable,” well 
choſen, and well timed. Suffer not your 

Mind to be bials'd by the Approbation of, 

but rather ſuſpect ſome concealed Evil, to 
luck in ſuch of your Actions, as proceed 
from natural Conſtitution, favourite Paſ- 
ſions, particular Education, or Manner of 


x Life; from your Age or certain Temper, 
or from any Motives, that favour you Plea- 
N ſure or ſecular Profit. Lay not too great a 
Streſs upon Virtues of a diſputable Nature; 
4 and ſuch are all thoſe in which thouſands - 
7 


diſſent from us who are as good and as wiſe 

J. ve. - 

Never deſpiſe, nor ridicule thoſe, wh 40 | 

not follow your Rules of Life; nor are you 

mm WW culfain any. proud Conceit of your 
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own Virtues ; for, if you were left to your 
own Strength and Wiſdom, you would not 
be able to do any good thing. Give there- 

fore all the Glory to the divine Goodneſs, 
whoſe daily Aſſiſtance directs and preſerves 
you from preſumptuous Sins. 


When Night comes, you are to conſider, 


that poſſibly you may never ſee Day-light 
again, till the Morning of the Reſurrection 
will dawn upon the Earth; when you are 
folded in the filken Arms of Sleep, that, 
perhaps, you may never waken, till you hear 
the Voice of the Arch- angel, and the Sound 
of the laſt Trumpet; and that you may never 
lift up your Head, till you ſee the Saviour 
of the World coming in the Clouds, with 
Power and great Glory. You: are farther 
to conſider, that every Action, every Word, 


and every Parturiency of Thought, thro? all the 


Creation, lie expoſed to one undivided View 
of the Almighty; and that; for all the 
Works thereof, God will judge the Earth. 


Impregnate this with your Belief, and then 


ſum up your Accompts, and examine your 


Conduct in the foregoing Day. Try your 


Heart, and recollect, what Graces you have 
improved, what Duties you have neglected, 
and what Sins committed. If upon ſuch an 
Enquiy, you find your Conſcience clear, 
and in the delightful Calm of ſweet and eaſy 
Paſſions, of divine Love and Joy; offer up 
your Praiſes and — for the — 
0 


„ ; 
of ſo much Happineſs ; and pray for Grace, 
to enable you to live well the enfuing Day. 
Begin the next, not depending on your * 
own Strength, but with an humble Confi- 
dence in the Aid of Heaven. Our Saviour 
has given us a Proof of our Inability, with- 
out God's Aſſiſtance, to do any great or 
good Thing. When Peter, in a Fluſh of 
| Temper, ſolemnly proteſted, that though 
| all Men were offended in his Lord, yet he 


would not be offended ; then was he, who —_ 


thought ſo well of his own Courage and Fi- 
delity, told by his Maſter, that they ſhould 
both fail him, and that he ſhould even deny 
him thrice that very Night. Therefore on 
the Divine Aſſiſtance 1 your Reſolution be 

grounded. 

If, on the contrary, you can charge your- 
{lf with the Omiſſion of any Duty, or the 
Commiſſion of any Folly, cloathe your 
Spirit in Humility and Contrition; confeſs 
your own Unworthineſs; unboſom all your 
Guilt 3 and implore the Deity, in his good 
Time, to remove your Sins far from you; 
to lefſen the Weight of your Infirmities; to 
renew a right Spirit within you; and to 


deliver you from all ſuch Paſſions, as oppoſe 2 7 
the Purity of your Soul. In this Temper of 


Mind put on a Reſolution, with the divine 


Aͤſſiſtance, to correct thoſe Errors in the 


next Day Conduct. If you thus bring one 
E Day 
. Luke, ch. xi. v. 13 Philippians, ch. ll, v. 13˙ 
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Day under the Rules of Religion, and Day 
after Day conform your Practice to ſuch 
Rules, you can't imagine, how ſoon it will 
become delightful to you — how ſoon it 
will improve and perfect the whole Courſe 
of your Life. This will bring you to a 
Cerrainty, that honeſt Thoughts, good Will, 
and a peaceful Conſcience, are Bleſſings with- 
in yourſelf, and within your Reach. 
If your Health permits you, riſe early in 
the Morning; and never be a Slave to the 
lazy Indulgence of Sleep. No ſimple Cuf- 
tom is more blameable, than that of lying 
Mut up in the Arms of Sloth and Darkneſs; 
when the chearful Return of Day, invites 
the whole Creation to Joy and Buſineſs, 
Sleep, any farther than as it is a neceſſa 
Refreſhment, is the pooreſt, dulleſt State 
of Exiſtence, we can bein; and it is ſo far 
from being a real Enjoyment, that it bears 


7 the neareſt Reſemblance of Death, and car- 


"Ties all the Horrors of Oblivion in it. We 
are forced to receive it, either in a State 
of Inſenſibility, or in the deluſive Folly of 
Dreams. Sleep, when too much humour'd, 


gives a Softneſs and Idleneſs to all our Tem- 


pers; and no ſluggiſh Perſon can be quality'd, 
or diſpoſed, to enter into the true Spirit of 
Prayer, or the Exerciſe of any active Virtue. 
W hoever ſubmits to this Morning Indul- 
gence, can never be fervent in their Devo- 
tions; nor do they deſerve to be reckoned 


any | 
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any more, than lazy Worſni opers, who rife ; 
to their Duties, as idle Servants do to their | 


Labours. 
By thus ordering SEP dien g your Ti me, 5 


no Part of it will lie heavy upon your Hands; 


you will never be hurried into the poor 
Contrivances, to kill a dull half Day, ſuch 
as idle Viſits, imprudent Amuſements, ri- 
diculous Diverſions, and the other Imperti- 


nences of a * playing, gadding, and wander- 
ing Lite. 


It is univerſally allowed, that a Courſe of 


| Virtue is the moſt worthy, and will, in the 
End, be rewarded moſt amply ; but the 
Way to it is raſhly and falſely repreſented a - | 
# rugged and narrow. Now I ap 
Reaſon, if eaſy regular Paſſions, a 8 
Conſcience, and the Hopes of eternal and 
unmixt Delights, are not preferable to, and 
acquired with greater Eaſe, than any Plea- 
ſures of Senſe. If we compare the painful 
Purſuits of Avarice, Ambition and Senſuality, 


with their oppoſite Virtues, we ſhall find that 
Vice is as laborious as Virtue, The Toils 


of the covetous, ambitious, or ſenſual Man, 


his various Fears and Diſquiets, nay, the 


| Vexations, that attend his moſt refined De- 
lights, are vaſtly more troubleſome, than a 


regular Purſuit of Virtue, hoſe Ways are 


Ways of reid and ad 8 Fair 


are Peace. | $4 = 
An e of Mr. Law. 
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Mr. Addiſon elegantly reduces 0 all Supe- 


Tiority, that one Perſon can have over ano- 
ther, to the Notion of Quality; which, 
conſidered at large, is either that of F ortune, 
Body, or Mind. The firſt, conſiſts in Birth, 
Title, or Riches; the ſecond, in Health, 
Strength, or Beauty; and the third, has its 
Riſe from 8 which is the Know- 
ledge of divine Things; directing a Judg- 
ment and Rule of human Actions, and 
whoſe Employment is Virtue. The Death. 
bed ſets the Emptineſs of the two firſt in a 
true Light. Then Birth, Wealth and Ho- 


nours; Health, Strength, and Beauty, lie 


under the meaneſt Circumſtances: of hu- 
man Nature: But the Effects of Virtue are 

inſeparable to us, and the laſt Day will 

aſſign to every one, a Station ſuitable to his 

Exerciſe of it here. A juſt Inference is 
hence deduced by that learned Writer, that, 
„As Ambition is natural to the Soul of 
«+ Man, here, if rightly directed, it might 
receive a very happy Turn. Metbinks, 
** ſays he, we ſhould bave an Ambition, if 


not to advance ourſelves in anotber World, 
„at leaſt to preſerve our Poſt in it, and out- 


« fine our Inferiors in Virtue bere, that they 
« may not be put above us in a State, which is 


00 * the. De 1 to Hy ; where 


„ Ranks 
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« Ranks will be adjuſted, and Precedency 2 


« right . 


Though: our. Nature is ;mmpertedt and cor 


rupt, yet it is ſo far improveable, by the 
Grace of God, upon our own good Endea- 

vours, chat we all may, though not equally, 
be Inſtruments of his Glory; Ornaments 
and Bleſſings to this World; and capable of 
eternal Happineſs. To enable you to ac- 
| compliſh thoſe great Ends, I recommend to 
your Eſteem and Practice, Charity, Hu- 
mility, Chaſtity, Temperance, and Pa- 
tience. Thoſe are the Virtues ſuitable to 
our Nature, —Thoſe are Ornaments peculiar 
to a Chriſtian. 

The firſt Chriſtian Virtue i is Charity; by 
which'i is meant, that univerſal Love, which, 
by the Lawof Þ Chriſt, is made a Debt to our 
Neighbour, and to defraud him of which, 
would be an Act of Injuſtice. It is a ſincere 
Kindneſs and Syiopathy; that diſpoſes us to 
love our Neighbours as ourſclves; that is, 
to forward and rejoice at their Well-doing, 
with the ſame Freedom of Heart, as we 
would at our own; to wiſh, without the 

eaſt Reſerve, all Good to all Perſons, in_ 

all their Capaciries, | in 1 reſpect of their Souls, 
I 5 | their 


= * | See Dr. "Rutherford. | 
* A new Commandment, i our 22 ge 5 

give unto you, that ye love one another. By this ſhall 

all Men know, that ye are my Dilcigles, if ye have 


- Love one to another. St. John 8 Go 


* ver. 
34. ch. xv. ver. 12 and 17. SEE 
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their Bodies, their Fortunes, or their Credit; 
to condeſcend to their Weakneſs and In- 
firmities; to cover their Frailties; to love 
their Excellencies ; to encourage their Vir- 
tues; to relieve their Wants; to com- 
paſſionate their Diſtreſs; to forgive their 
Malice; to forget their Injuries; to do good 
to the Slanderer; never to be angry at a 
Friend, nor revengeful to an Enemy; and to 
take Pleaſure in all Offices of Benignity, even 
to the loweſt of our Fellow creatures. Who- 
ecver can do this, and ſuſpend all Hopes of 
Reward till after Death, is formed for the 
Benefit of Society in this, and the Company 
of Angels in the World to come. Whereas, 
they are cut off from the Pleaſures and Ad- 
vantages of Society, and the Benefits of 
profeſſing Chriſtianity, who are uncharitable 
to any of their own Species; who afflict their 
Bodies, diſtreſs their Fortunes, hurt their 
Character, ruin their Families, or, in any 
Circumſtance, make their Lives painful. 
All who purſue the Steps of any Leader, 
ſhould form themſelves after his Manner: 
But I can't conceive it poſſible, for any cool 
Reaſoner to imagine, how the Paſſionate 
and the Cruel, the Haughty and the Impe- 
rious, the Malicious and Revengeful, the 
 Envious and Unmerciful, the Liar or De- 
tractor, can be ſaid to imitate that higheſt 
Pattern of Charity, who prayed for his 
Enemies, and offered up his Blood, as a 
9 „ „ „„ 
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Sacrifice, in favour of them, that ſhed it. 
Then let me aſk, What Syſtem of Faith 
can juſtify that Principle of Zeal, which 
perſecutes Mankind for Conſcience ſake; 
pronounces all to be damned out of the 


Pale of their Church; purſues all of dif- 


ferent Perſuaſions, wich Rancour and Ha- 
tred*; and promotes Evils abhorrent to 
Nature. - Intemperate Zeal, Bigotry, - and 
Perſecution, for any Party or Opinion, pro- 
duce infinite Calamities among Mankind ; 

and, however approved by weak Men, or 
| our own Principles, are injurious to Peace, 
ſubverſive of Society, and highly criminal, 
in their Nature and Conſequences. 

Our national Church is ſingularly happy 
in this Reſpect, of living in great Love and 
Friendſhip with all, who profeſs the common 
Name of Chriſtians, though they differ in 
their Way of following their Saviour. Pur- 
ſuant to the pure and incorrupted Doctrine 
of this Church, never bear a bigoted Ab- 
horrence to any Principle in Religion, that 
is not ſubverſive of the divine Glory. All _ 
Chriſtians ſhould diſclaim a Rigidity, in 
cenſuring the Opinions of others; and they, 
who never run down any Religion, the Ex- 
erciſe of which is allowed by Law, ſecure 


to themſelves the F OY of different | 
vets, 


2 : 


be Hiftory of the Irifh Rebell 
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Thoug h the Stream of many different 
Profeſſions among Chriſtians be corrupted, 
yet we cannot deny their Fountain to be 
pure: Beſides, a great many Controverſies 
in Religion, if thoroughly ſifted and well 
compared, would be found to be no more 
than verbal Contentions. 

We are all, by a ſecret Impulſe of Na- 
ture, tender enough of ourſelves, and apt 
to dread the leaſt Pain or Harm, that may 
befal us; and this is the ſame Tenderneſs 
which we are directed, by the divine Law, 
to extend to all others. As you are deſi- 
rous to have your own Reputation defended, 
your Difficulties removed, your bodily Suf- 
ferings ſuccoured, and your Infirmities con- 
cealed; ſo you muſt have the ſame reaſon- 
able Degree of Love to all Perſons, as is 
anſwerable to this: otherwiſe you diſobey 


the“ royal Law of the Goſpel, Thou Halt 


love thy Neighbour as thyſelf. 
Be ſpeedily. reconciled to an Enemy, but 
with Caution behave before one. Though 


it is not required of you to depend upon, 


or to place a Confidence in any Perſon, that 
has wilfully injured or deceived you; yet, if 
you do not forgive him, and lay aſide all 
Thoughts of Reſentment and Revenge, you 
muſt confeſs yourſelf to diſſemble with Hea- 
ven, when you pray to be forgiven your 
T; le, as you forgive thoſe, who treſpaſs 

„ We 

— Romans xiii 9. James ii, 9. 
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againſt you. A Being, who has nothing to 
ardon in himſelf, may reward every Man 
according to his Works; but he, whoſe 
beſt Actions muſt be ſeen with Grains of 
Allowance, cannot be too mild, moderate, 
and forgiving. We have not only the Com- 
mand, but alſo the Example of Chriſt, to 
do Good to our bittereſt * Enemies ; id 
this may be eaſily. done, if from our Hearts 
we forgive them; for after that, we can no 
longer account them Enemies. Though 
this may appear a very hard Leſſon, to Per- 
ſons of high and hot Spirits; yet they, who 
are not reconciled to the. Practice of it, in 
vain. declare themſelves to be Chriſtians. 
| The forgiving of Injuries, is a Virtue, which 
not only Chriſtianity, but Morality enforces. _ 
The Heathens practiſed it to Admiration— 
the primitive Chriſtians exceeded them. Y 
But what a glorious Example have we in 
the Lord and Maſter of our Salvation, who 
| prayed for his Crucifiers,—Father, forgive 
them 7, &c. 
Revenge and Malice are the Fruits of 
Diſobedience, and the Offspring of Hell; 
and ſhould therefore be avoided, as Monſters | 
made for Ruin and Deſtruction. Though, 
that blind miſchievous Paſſion, Revenge, is 
one of the ſweeteſt to our depraved Nature; 
and though ſcarce ay thing is more eaſy: 
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to compaſs, yet the very Senſe of doing 
wrong, is ſufficient to influence a generous, 
honeſt Mind, with a juſt Diſdain of fo 


mean—ſo unchriſtian a Diſtemper. 


Calumny and Cenſure are not only ſub- 


verſive of this heroic Virtue, Charity, but 


bear the Aſpect of a fiery Perſecution. That 


little Incendiary, called the Tongue, is 
more venomous, than a poiſon'd Arrow; 
and more killing, than a two-edg*d Sword. 
Againſt Reproach there is no Defence but 
Obſcurity; it is a kind of Concomitant to 
| Greatneſs ; as Satires and Invectives were 
an eſſential Part of a Roman Triumph. 


Were all the Vexations of Life put toge- 


ther, we ſhould find, that the greater Part 
of them proceed from the Practice of De- 
traction. Cenſure is a Diſeaſe of the Mind, 


which owes its Riſe to a criminal Curioſity - 


of liſtening 'to Stories, and an ill- natured 
Credulity in believing ſuch Reports, as tend 
to the Diſreputation of others; and, in a 


great meaſure, owes its Birth to a Man's 
Conſciouſneſs of his own ſecret Corruptions. 


What the Motives are, from which this 


Vice proceeds, or by what Steps it grows 


up into Slander, it is difficult to determine: 
But, let the Spring of it be what it will, 
the Effects of Defamation are equally inju- 
rious to the Perſon, at whom it is aimed. 
Every one, who is inveſted with the Senti- 
ments of a Chriſtian or a Gentleman; every 

| | | One, 


(87) - 
one, who has either the Love of his Coun- 
try, or Honour of Religion at Heart, can- 
not but be highly offended at this cruel, 
this ungenerous Practice, which tends to 
the utter Extirpation of all Truth and Hu- 
manity among us. It is the Opinion of a 
late ingenious Writer, that, as every bo- 
neſt Man ſets as high a Value upon a good 
Name, as upon Life itſelf, they who arivily 
aſſault the one, would deſtroy the other, if 
they could do it with the ſame Secrecy and 
Impunity. That Perſon, who conceives a 
Pleaſure, from the Diſhonour of any one de- 
| famed, is no leſs deſirous of doing Miſ- 
chief, than he, whoſe Tongue is baſely em- 
ployed therein: He muſt certainly have a 
true Reliſh of Scandal, and conſequently 
the Seeds of that Vice within him. Nothing 
more betrays the Narrowneſs of the Soul, 
and an evil Diſpoſition of Mind, than Tat- 
ling and Backbiting; nothing can be more 
deſtructive to Society, than thoſe two ſpit- 
fire Vices z wherefore, whenever you find 
them introduced into Converſation, let the 
| following Rules form the Model of your 

Conduct. Firſt, never take Delight in 
hearing the Faults of others; ſecondly, be 
flow in believing them; and, thirdly, be 
cautious in repeating them. Be always ſi- 
| lent upon ſuch Occaſions, and keep your 

2000 and TR to yourſelf; let the Se- 


„ * Monſieur B. 
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cret die within your Breaſt, and retire, 23 
ſoon as good Breeding will allow you. 
Though a Report, to any Perſon's Prejudice, 
may be true, firſt conſider the Cauſes of ſuch 
inadvertent Behaviour; for to the want of 
Attention all our Faults are owing: then 
ballance his Virtues and his Vices, his good 
Qualities and his bad; and even at the worſt, 
you have no judicial Authority to paſs Sen- 
tence, or even to wound his Safety. Nay, 
when you can promote Virtue by it, let 
your Touches of Reproof be gentle. In- 
diſcreet, partial, or uncharitable Reproofs, 
loſe their Efficacy, and become Vices. Vio- 
lent Rebukes (ſays Thales) are like Plumb- cakes 
ſtuck with Thorns. + | 

By opprobrious 8 the Honour of 
Families may be ruined, the higheſt Titles de- 
graded, the nobleſt Virtues rendered cheap, 
and the moſt exalted Qualities expoſed to the 
Contempt of the Ignorant and Vicious. 
Therefore never look down upon Scandal, 
but with the greateſt Diſdain, and Abhor- 
rence; and remember this, that tearing other 
People- s Cloaths off their Backs, will never 
make your own fit the eaſier on you. 

Compaſſion (which is another Name for 
Charity) ſeems to be ſo natural an Ornament 
to your Sex, whoſe ſoft Breaſts are made, 
and diſpoſed, to entertain Tenderneſs and 
Pity, that Solomon introduced it, as a neceſſary 
* in the Character of a virtuous 
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„„ © oo, 
Woman; She ſtretebeth forth her Hands to 
the Poor, (ſays the Champion of Wiſdom) 
and reacheth her Bread to the Needy; that is, 
her Bowels are full of Mercy, and ſhe pre- 
fers the Neceſlities of others to her own ſu- 
| perfluous Delicacies ; ſhe moderates her 
| own Enjoyments, to be the better enabled 
to relieve them. The Money laid out by 
many Ladies in Coſmeticks, to repair, or 
rather diſguiſe their Complexions, would be 
{ expended to better Advantage in Balſams, 
| Unguents, Plaſters, and Medicines for the 
Poor and Diſeaſed. Thus your Grand- 
mother laid in conſtant Proviſions for the 
| Poor; and her Charity was bleſt with Judg- 
ment and Succeſs. When others were 
| ſpinning out their heavy Hours, in ſhuffling, 
or dividing a Pack of Cards, and perhaps 
with no other Ideas, but thoſe of red and 
black Spots, ranged together in different 
Figures: She retired to her. Apartment of 
Drugs, which ſhe furniſhed yearly, ata great 
Expence: There ſhe ſtudied the Eſſences 
of Plants and Herbs, and how to mix their 
Juices; there ſhe conſulted the Sources of 
various Diſeaſes, and what Medicines were 
Proper to preſcribe. When others lay folded 
up in the Arms of Sleep, or were trifling at 
the Toilet, her Morning Exerciſe was, to 
bind up the Sores of the Poor, to diſtribute 
Salves, Phyſic, and Plaſters, and to give 
them Money beſides. Thus, ſhe * * 
= I ght 
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light in the Exerciſe of Charity; thus, ſhe 
improved her Knowledge; ſoothed and 
allay*d the Paſſions ; communicated Good, 
to the Extent of her Power; and thus, ſhe 


found Employment for 'moſt of the vacant ' 


Hours of Life. For this ſhe liv'd beloved, 
and died lamented. She conſidered, that 
ſuch Employments were not only Amuſe. 
ments for the Time they laſted, and ſecur'd 
to her the Love and Eſteem of all her Ac- 
quaintance; but that their Influence was to 
extend, to thoſe Parts of her Exiſtence, which 
lie beyond the Grave; and that her whole 


Eternity would take its Colour from thoſe 


Hours, which ſhe ſo wiſely employ' d. 
As Charity is the greateſt 75 all Virtues, 
ſo is the humble Manner of beſtowing it, the 
greateſt Ornament, that attends it; and ren- 
ders it moſt amiable in the Sight of God. 
Let your Heart, therefore, be ſoftened with 
the greateſt Sympathy and Meekneſs, towards 
all People in Diſtreſs; for, as the pooreſt 
of Men are great Inſtances of divine Love, 


ſo let all your Fellow-creatures be Inſtances 


of yours. Always have a great Tenderneſs 
for old People, and take Pleaſure in com- 
forting the Infirmities of their Age. Hear 
the Complaints of the Poor, with Com- 
paſſion ; and never turn them away with 
harſh or reproachſul Language, leſt thereby 


you ſhould add to their Afflictions, and 


they ſhould curſe you in the Bitterneſs of 


their 
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| their Souls. It was the Advice of the Son 
| of Sirach, not to give the Poor any Occaſion to 


curſe * you. When a poor ſtarving Wretch 
finds a hard Heart under a ſoft Raiment, 
and ſees a Perſon trick*d out with many Bau- 


* bles and Fopperies, the Price of the leaſt 
of which would warm his empty Bowels, 


and refreſh his fainting Spirits, it is a great 


| Trial. Poverty of itfelf is ſufficient to em- 
bitter the Soul, and needs not an additional 
Temptation. According to your Ability, 
| relieve all Perſons, even the moſt abandoned 


Reprobates ; for nothing is a higher Inſtance 
of a Divine and God- like Spirit. I is a 


moſt noble Part of Charity (ſays St. Auſtin) to 


give to the Stranger and Undeſerving: The 
firſt may have Merit, the other may repent. 


Never treat common Beggars with Con- 


tempt or Averſion, though their Appearance 


be ever ſo offenſive; but remember the 
| Kindneſs of our Saviour and his Apoſtles 
towards them. _ Conſider, that even they 


have an equal Right with you, to the Pro- 


teclion of Heaven: Be thankful, that you 
are not afflicted with their Diſorders, their 


Sores, or their Poverty, but always treat 
them as your Fellow- creatures; for, as 


they are ſuch, it is your Duty to wiſh them 


Peace of Mind, in this World, and eternal_ 
Happineſs in the next | which it is im- 


Ix — you can ſincerely do, and yet not 


have 
5 Eccleſ. ch. iv. rerſe 55 
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have the Heart to give them a ſmall Re- 
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Practice, is Humility : Bleſſed are the * poor 


a mean thing, but ſuch an humble Senſe of 


- Temper, that is tender and affectionate to- 
wards our Fellow-creatures.” This is the 


Though Humility in itſelf: be an intire 
ſingle Virtue, yet it is diverſity*d according f 
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ſite to this is Conceitedneſs. Secondly, that 
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The next Virtue I recommend to your 


in Spirit, for theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven. 
Thus our bleſſed Saviour opened his Sermon 
on the Mount.; and from his Example we 
may be aſſured, that Humility is the richeſt 
Garment, that the Soul can wear. By this 
Word is to be underſtood, not an abje& 
Poorneſs of Spirit, that would ftoop to do 


human Nature, as ſets the Heart and Affec- 
tions right towards God, and gives us every 


Soil of all Virtues, where every thing, that 
is good and lovely grows. . 


to the ſeveral Faculties of the Soul it in- 


fluences: So that there is a Meekneſs of the f 
Underſtanding, a Meekneſs of the Will, 


and a Mcekneſs of the Affections. Meek- 


Y 
Firſt then, a Meekneſs. of the Underſtand- f 
ing, is a Pliableneſs to Conviction, owning Ii | 
our Faults with Candour, liſtening to Reaſon 
and bearing juſt Reproof. The Vice oppo- 


of the Will, is a Submiſſion to Authority, 
_ Wich, 


* St. Matthew, ch. v. verſe z. 
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which, in divine Things, is God's Will; | in 


natural and moral, Reaſon ; in Human Con- 
ſtitutions, the Command of Parents and 
Superiors. The Vice oppoſite to this is 
Obſtinacy. Thirdly, that of the Affections 
es in reducing the Paſſions to a regular, 
calm Temper, not ſuffering them to make 

an Uproar within, to diſturb one's ſelf, nor 
vithout, to diſquiet others. The Vices op- 
poſite to this are Malice, Anger, Revenge, 
Envy, Fury, and ſuch like. No Perſon 
without this Virtue, can either obey the 
divine Commands, or chearfully ſubmit to 
Providence; for Piety and Pride can no 
more ve together, than Health and 
Sickneſs, Light and Darkneſs. 

Never ſay any thing directly teockgg to 


your own Praiſe; and, when you have done, 7 


or ſaid any thin that deſerves it, receive it 
from others witl | Indifference. Be not too 
covetous of it, nor appear diſpleaſed or con- 
| fuſed at getting it; but, when you have 
done any thing worthy of Praiſe, ſuffer 
yourſelf to be told of it, without rebuffing 
thoſe, who are doing you Juſtice. In your 
private Thoughts diveſt yourſelf of it, and 
return it to God, as the Giver of the Gift, 
and the Bleſſer of the Action. Give him 

unfeigned Thanks, for making you an In- 


ſtrument of his . for the Benefit of 
. 


MR: Never 


ments, nor entertain high Conceits of your 
own Performances, for that will not onl 
_ eclipſe their Luſtre, but cancel all their 
Worth. Your having a juſt Senſe of your own 


qualify youfor an unfeigned Submiſſion to his 


niſhed from the Divine Preſence; by which 


ſelf committed. Every Perſon (ſays * Solo- 


E 
Never be proud of your own Accompliſn- 


Meanneſs, and the divine Excellence, will 


Will and Wiſdom, and to reſiſt the Aſſaultz 
of Pride and Vain- glory. You have not, 


as far as I can judge, the leaſt Tincture of 


either of theſe Vices; yet it may not be 


amiſs to inform you of the Guilt, the Dan- 
er; and the Folly attending them. It was 


or Pride, that the Fallen Angels were ba. 


we may know, that it was not only the firſt, 
but the greateſt Sin, that the very Devil him- 


mon) that is proud in Heart, is an Abomination 
to the Lord. From this Sin naturally, flows 


an irreverent Neglect of our Duties to 
Heaven, and an haughty Contempt of our 
Fellow- creatures; and thus Pride firſt pre- 


pares the Soul, for the Commiſſion of all Sins, 


and then betrays it to the Puniſhment of 


them. A proud Spirit thinks all the Mer- 
cies he receives, are the Reward of his own 
Deſerts; in the Seaſons of Diſtreſs, murmurs 
againſt Providence; and, if he thinks on 


God at all, he hates him, as if he were 
greatly injured. For this Reaſon, the Deity 


has 
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has declared himſelf the proud * Man's 
profeſs*d Enemy. Never admit (ſays the 


| 5 Philoſopher) vain Glory into your Heart; 


for human Glory is at beſt-no more than buman 
Folly. Ss | „ 
Here I beg leave to break through the 
Rules of modern Refinement, as generally. 
practiſed by the Beau Monde, and both to 


ſtate and anſwer the following Queſtions: 


What is it, that the fineſt Lady in Being, has 


to be proud of? She is but Duſt and Aſhes; 
her Body is weak and infirm, ſubject to 
Diſeaſes, Death, and Corruption: In her 
Colour and Complexion ſhe is outdone by 
various Flowers; and when her Beauty is 


in its fulleſt Bloom, a few Fits of Sickneſs 
change it into Paleneſs and Wrinkles. In 
Health and Strength, ſhe is inferior to many 
irrational Creatures. If ſhe values herſelf 


for her Riches, at her own Rate ſhe is leſs 


worth than a Gold Mine, or a Cabinet of 


| Toys. If ſhe be proud of her Birth, there 
is no Merit in that, nor is it a Bleſſing 


of her own purchaſing, or deſerving. If 
ſhe be vain of her own Acquirements or 


| Excellencies, ſhe leſſens them proportiona- 


bly, in the Eſteem of all good Judges, What 
was ſhe before begotten ? Nothing Wbat 
in the dark Regions of her firſt Being? 
8 n Uncleanneſs. 


* Prov. ch. xvi. ver. 18. St. James, ch. iv. ver. 7. 


J Seneca in his Morals, 
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; Eadkanncls—Whar in her Infancy ? Weak: 
neſs.—What in her Youth? Folly and Gid- 


muſt be. Proud Fools are every where the 


Heaven, it is not in our Power to ſecure 


feed with Beaſts. Thus * Nebuchadnezar, 


take it from the Proud. Conſider this well, 
and never let Pride or Vanity be your Sin; 10 
preſerve an irreconcileable Hatred to it, and Ho 
never let it feed upon the Fancy of your Plc 
own Worth; ſuppreſs the firſt Riſing of it hi. 
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dineſs. What is ſhe all her Life? A Sinner, 
What after Death? A Lump of ſtinking 
Clay, offenſive to her deareſt Friends; a 
forgotten Heap of Rottenneſs and Corrup- 
tion; a Prey to Worms and Vermin. 
Hence it appears, how unworthy of 2 
Place in a rational Breaſt, the Paſſion of Pride 


Objects of Contempt; and all Perſons de- 
ſerve that Character, who are proud of their 
Beauty, Shapes, Wit, Fortune, Titles, or 
any other Embelliſhments of Body or Mind. 
As all thoſe Advantages are the Gifts of 


them a Day. In a Moment, we may be 
blaſted with Poverty and Diſcaſes 5 and be 
driven out from among Men, to dwel! and 


the greateſt Monarch in the World, was 
puniſhed for his Pride. 


He who gives Grace to the Humble, will 


in your Heart, by a Remembrance of ſome ane 
of your Imperfections; and fo make the CY 
firſt Motion of Pride an Oed of Hu- If: 

mility, you 


© Recorded 1 in the Proghey of Daniel, chap iv, 


| ſearches into the en Receſſes of your 


feriors come to viſit you, or even to petition 


tience of attending Dependants i is very great, 


take Pleaſure therein. When we pour out 
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| tzouſneſs to your Inferiors; an unaffected 


If you become too familiar with thoſe below _ 


> 
mility, than which nothing more enobles 
and exalts the Mind, and prepares it better 
for the heroick Exerciſe of all other Virtues. 
Let all your good Actions be done, with no 
other View, than to pleaſe the Deity; whey 
being preſent in every Place, ſees all your 
Actions, knows all your Thoughts, and 


Mind. 
Never affect being difficult of Acceſs, let 
your Station be ever ſo exalted. When In- 


your Aſſiſtance, receive them chearfully, 
and diſmiſs them ſpeedily ; for the Impa- 


and nothing, but Pride and IIl- nature, can 


our Complaints, or Addreſſes to Heaven, if 
they were to be rejected, till our Betters were 
ſerved before us, what would become of moſt 
of our Petitions? Which would be the 
proper Seaſon to apply in? Always pay-a 
Deference to your Superiors, an humble Be- 
haviour to your Equals, either in Age or 
any other Reſpect ; a condeſcending -Cour- 


Pleaſure in ſerving and obliging all. By 
this Rule you will {cure both their Reſpect 
and Love, yet in this Part of your Behavi- 
our, there is a-nice Caution to be obſerved. 


you, 0 is great 3 of loſing their 
6 * Eſteem 
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Eſteem and Affection. There is likewiſe 
a Reſervedneſs, which in young Perſons of 
your Sex, is on ſome Occaſions both becom- 
ing and neceſſary; I mean ſuch a Diſtance! 
ip Behaviour, as to ſhun the Impertinence 
of Fops, Beaux, and Rakes ; to avoid their 
Converſation, to be deaf to their Diſcourſes, 
to reject their Artifices, and to deſpiſe their 

Compliments. _ 1 
As the Vanity of Dreſs, is what moſt 
young People are liable to, I think it pro- 
per to give you my Sentiments, and Advice 
concerning it. Be but perſuaded of my 
render Aﬀection for you, and. then my 
Cautions will become agreeable, Expen- | 
five Dreſs is not a Crime, becauſe there is ll 
not any Harm in good Apparel; but be. 
cauſe it ſhews a Depravity of Mind, which 
turns the neceflary Uſe of Cloaths into Ex- 
- travagance, Pride, and Folly. A Perſon, 
Who is vain in Dreſs, can never have an 
upright Mind in all other Reſpects; noris 
it poſſible for a gaudy Outſide to have any 
thing wiſe or ſedate within, If in Com- 
plailance to the Beau Monde, I would give 
up the Argument, could you imagine it 
cual t a reaſonable Creature, to follow any 
Cuſtom), that has nothing elſe to recommend 
it, but that there is no Hurt in it? Bare 
Innocence has no Claim to Merit ; therefore 
never make the Way of the World, your 
Meaſure in this, to cry out with other 61 
IS. 5 „„ Gille, 
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Girls, Where can be the Harm of Cloaths ? 


In the moderate Uſe of lawful Things, 
there can be no Crime; but in all Ex- 


treams there is. Nothing is more inno- 
cent, than Reſt and Retirement; yet no- 


thing more dangerous, than Sloth and 
| Jdleneſs. Nothing is more neceſſary, than 


eating and drinking; yet nothing more bru- 
tiſh, than Gluttony—nothing more unmanly, 
than Drunkenneſs. Nothing is more re- 


freſhing, than Sleep ; yet nothing more 


ſtupitying, than an Indulgence of it. So, 
nothing can be more becoming, th in to be 
neat and clean in Apparel; yet nothing more 


oppoſite to the Chriſtian Spirit of Meekneſs, 
than to be extravagant in Dreſs, and to lay 


out too much Thought and Expence in 
adorning the Body. You are to conſider 
Vanity in Dreſs as an Indulgence of Pride 
and Levity, and an Offence againſt Hu- 
mility and Diſcretion. There is nothing to 


be ſaid for the Wiſdom of any Virtue, but 
what is as good an Argument for the wiſe 


and reaſonable Uſe of Dreſs; therefore 


never incline, to wear any thing particular in 


it, nor be apt to fall in with the Folly of 


every Faſhion. If you be vain in one thing, 
you may be vain in every thing; for one 


kind of Vanity differs from another, only 


as one kind of Intemperance does from 
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Slaiſhneſs, which! is the oppoſite. Ex- 
tream of this Folly, is likewiſe to be as 
much avoided as that; for as one ſhews the 


Vanity of the Heart, fo the other diſcovers 


a Lazineſs and Indolence of Temper, that 
a reaſonable Creature ſhould bluſh to own, 
My Advice therefore on this Topic is, when 


vou ſhun one Folly, not to run into a 


greater. In your Dreſs, follow as nearly as 
you can, the Example of + Miranda, who 
was always clean in the cheapeſt Things, 
Her Character is thus diſplayed Every 


thing in Miranda's Dreſs, reſembles the Purity . 


of her Soul; and ſbe is always clean without, 
becauſe ſhe is always pure within. Thus J of 


late, a certain Lady of Quality appeared in 


her Birth-day Suit; aſter cloathing a great 
Number of Widows and Children, with that 
Preſent, which her Lord deſigned for her 


Finery on that Day. What would make a 


female Beauty ſo amiable, or place its Luſtre 


in ſo juſt a Light, as the Imitation of ſo 


glorious an Example ? 


Chaſtity is the next Virtue, that is to fall 
under your Conſideration z; no Charm can 


ſupply its Place; without it, Beauty is un- 
lovely, Wit is mean and wanton; Quality 


N N a and Good- - breeding worthleſs. 
* ! "B86 
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* 3 ſtulti vitant t vitia, in cont raria currunt. Hor. 
+ Deſcribed by Mr. Law, in his Serious Ce tos 


dle vou Life, ch. viii. p. 78. 
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She, who forfeits her Chaſtity, withers by 
degrees into Scorn and Contrition; but 
ſhe, who lives up to its Rules, ever 
flouriſhes, like a Roſe in Zune, with all her 
Virgin Graces about her— * ſweet to the 
Senſe, and lovely to the Eye. Chaſtity 
heightens all the Virtues, which it accom- 
| panies; and ſets off every great Talent, that 
human Nature can be poſſeſſed of. It is 
not only an Ornament, but alſo a Guard to 
Virtue. This is the great Point of female 
Honour, and the leaſt Slip in a Woman's 
Honour, is never to be recovered. This, 
more than any other Virtue, places your 
Sex in the Eitcem of ours; and invites even 
thoſe to admire it; who have the Baſeneſs 
to profane it . I therefore xecommend it to 
your Approbation, in the minuteſt Circum- 
ſtances. Chaſtity is a kind of quick and 
delicate Feeling in the Soul, which makes 
her ſhrink, and withdraw hei ſelf, from every 
thing that is wanton, or has Danger in it. 
This makes it ſo great a Check to looſe 
Thoughts, that I preſcribe to you the 
Practice of it, in your greateſt Solitudes, as 
if the beſt Judges were to ſee, and cen- 
lure all you do. However, I caution you 
againſt an affected Modeſty ; which, inſtead 
of exalting your Character, would raiſe afreſh 
Attention of the Public, to obſerve, and 
EN E32 cenſure 
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cenſure your Conduct. The part of Virtue 
may be over- acted. Not daring to laugh 
at a facetious, innocent Jeſt, is a ridiculous 
Affectation; and Hypocriſy or Ill-nature, 
is often diſcovered under the Diſguiſe. 
Honeſt Pleaſures are not inconſiſtent with 
true Modeſty; but an affected Air of Coy- 
neſs and Gravity is always ſuſpected. When 


a young Lady is praiſed for her Merit, 


good Mien or Beauty, ſhe ſhould not reject 
iuch Commendations, with an angry Look, 
or a ſcornful Diſdain ; > but receive it with 
Eaſe and Civility, if it be obligingly offered. 
Rather modeſtly bear being praiſed, if you 
have any Right to it, than refuſe Compli- 


ments with a myſterious, ſcrupulous Aﬀec- 


tation; and then you will eſcape the Cen- 
ſure of Preciſeneſs, or moroſe Virtue; either 


of which, is the Poiſon of Life, and Scourge 


of civil Society. | Modeſty does not pre- 
ſcribe Roughneſs and Severity againſt all, 
who tell you ſoft Things; who unboſom a 
violent Paſſion for you; or take any other 
little Freedoms that are not rude. It always 


acts evenly, and without Formality ; nor 


has it any thing wild, or auſtere in it. It 


will preſerve the Purity of your Inclinations; 
protect you againſt inſolent Attacks and pa- 
| thetic Addreſſes; and keep your Conſcience 


always clear and calm. 


| Chaſtity is a Suppreſſion of all irrewally 
_ Defires, Wr Pollutions, ſinful Cons 
| | cupilconny | 
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cupiſcence, and of an immoderate Uſe of all 
ſenſual, or carnal Pleaſures. Its Purity con- 
fits in Alt inence or Continence, The firſt 


is properly attributed to Virgins and Wi- 
| dos, the other to married Women. ww 
| is the proper Office of this Virtue, to reſiſt 
all impure and unclean Thoughts; to mor- 


tify all unchaſte Longings, and to avoid all 
alluring Objects. This is a ſublime Virtue. 
If wanton Dreams be remembered with 
Pleaſure, that, which before was involun- 
tary, and therefore innocent, becomes” a 


voluntary and finful Tranſgreſſion of this 
| Virtue. Chaſtity is ſo eſſential and natural 


to your Sex, that every Declination from it 


is a proportionable receding from Woman 


hood. An immodeſt Woman is a kind of 


Monſter, diſtorted from its proper Form. 
Shame is the eldeſt Daughter of a defiled 
Female. The Appetites of Luſt are full of 
Care, and the Fruition is Folly and Repen- 
tance. The * Way of the Adulierer is bedged 
with Thorns. Know ye not (lays St. Paul) 


| that your Body is the Temple of the Holy Ghoſt ? 
This makes the defiling of it the more dan- 


med 1 in ſuch dreadful Lights; threaten'd - 
: he F 4 wich 


8 wa See the ſecond Chapter of Hola, and the — . 
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gerous; but, as to the actual Breach of this 


lovely Virtue, forbid in the ſeventh Com- 


mandment, it is, in its own Nature, ſo vile, 
and throughout the whole Book of Life, re- 
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with ſuch terrible Vengeance; puniſhed with 
ſuch heavy and miraculous Judgments; that 
I ſhall not take up your Time, with a Dif- 
ſertation on a Vice, ſo oppoſite to your 
Temper, and ſo much below your Thoughts, 
My preſent Deſign is to caution you againſt 
all Levities of Dreſs, Carriage or Conver- 
ſation, that may taint, or blemiſh the Purity 
of the Mind. In the 98th Page, you may 
ſee the Folly, and Extravagance of the fineſt 
Cloaths diſcouraged ; but I have yet one 
thing more, to offer to your Confideration, 
concerning the Danger of them. If the 
various Arts of Dreſs ſerve to draw the 
amorous' Wiſhes, and to gratify the Paſ- 
fions of lewd People ; ſuch Females are 
greatly to be condemned, as uſe theſe 
Arts in Dreſs, and Beauty, that may pro- 
bably betray weak Minds, into ſuch dan- 
gerous Offences. Though there is no Law 
againſt fine Apparel, yet in the Scripture , - 
we are commanded to take heed, leſt, by 
any means, this Liberty of ours, become a Stumb- ll * 
ling- block to them, who are weak; and lt | 
thereby we incline our Brother to offend. How 13 
then can that Dreſs be modeſt and innocent, 
that invites to Temptation; that kindles 
looſe Paſſions in other People; or that ſe- 
duces unwary Eyes to fin? That Girl, who 
GRE by the Artifice of Dreſs, to aue 
Th „ | 


F I Cor. viit, 9, _ I2, and 13, 
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the . to ſtir up languiſhing De. 
fires, and to provoke the wanton Wiſhes. 
of her gay Beholders, is as guilty of break- 
ing the ſeventh Commandment, as the Wo- 
man in the Goſpel, that was taken in the 
Fact. Therefore be not induſtrious, to ſer 
out the Beauty of your Perſon z but, as 

J faid before, let your Dreſs always re- 


ſemble the Plainneſs, and Simplicity of your 


Heart. 
Modeſty baniſhes every thing, that is in- 


decent, and uncomely in the Looks, Words, 
Catriage, or Behaviour, that would make 
any one troubleſome in Company: It tunes 


and refines the Language, moderates the 


| Tone, ſwyeetens the Aecents, and never 


admits earneſt, or loud Diſcourſe. It pre- 
ſcribes, not only the Manner, but likewiſe 

the Meaſure of ſpeaking. It ſuppreſſes 
exceſſive Talking, as one of the greateſt 
Indecencies of Converſation. A juſt, rea- 
ſonable Modeſty, and native Simplicity of 
Looks, triumphs over all artificial Beauties: 
Like the Shades in Painting, they raiſe and 
round every Figure, and make thoſe Colours 


look beautiful, which without them would 


be too glaring. On the contrary, though 


a Lady be adorn'd with all the Embelliſh- 
ments. of Art and Nature; yet, if Boldneſs, 
Scorn, or Haughtineſs, be imprinted on her 


Face, it blots out all the Lines of Beauty, 
and eclipſes all that is otherwiſe amiable, 
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Women, adorn yourſelves (fays St. pal j i in 
modeſt Apparel, with Shamefacedneſs, &c. 
By this Word, we are not underſtand an 
awkward Baſhfulneſs, for that beſpeaks the de 
want of Good- breeding and Politeneſs; 


| ha 
but ſuch a conſcious Modeſty, as, with al 
becoming Aſſurance, may very well meet in 


in the ſame Perſon; and, when properly 
united, may render each other quite agree. {6 
able. Bluſhing F 1s an ambiguous Suffuſion, 
that may be "the Livery, either of Guilt 
or Innocence. Perſons may not have lok | 
the Senſe of Shame, though they have for- 
feited their Innocence. Modeſty, you are 
to obſerve, conſiſts in being. conſcious of 
no Ill, and not in Bluſhes, or being aſhamed 
of having done it. 

Take care to avoid, all particular Mo- 
tions with your Head ; all wanton or ob- 
lique Glances of the Eyes; ; all ogling or 
winking, dimpling of the Cheeks, or prim · 
ming of the Lips. In your Walking, let 
your Carriage be eaſy, but not looſe; re- 
gular, but not preciſe; and avoid Conceit | 
in ail your Geſtures. Let your Mien be 
free, and your Air without Affectation. 
You mutt ſet a Guard upon $ your Lips; 
upon || your Tongue, and even upon your 

y > houg hts : For unto G * all Hearts lie e 
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„ Tim. chap. ji. ver. 9. i By Heres called 
Pudor Malus. 5 St. Matthew, * 5. ver. B. 


IEph. chap. iv. ver. 29. 
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oY Defires are known, and from him mo de- 


crets are hid. 

Another Chriſtian Virtue, hich: highly 
deſerves your | Eſteem, is Temperance. I 
have heard an eminent Phyſician ſay, that, 
although Medicines are abſolutely neceſſary 


in acute Diſtempers, if Men would live in 
an habitual Courſe of theſe two great In- 
ſtruments of Health, Exerciſe and Tempe- 
-rance, there would be but little Occaſion 

for them. Thus he accounts for his Opi- 


nion: Exerciſe throws off all ſuperfluous Hu- 


 mours, but Temperance prevents tbem; that 


clears the Veſſel, but this. keeps them clear; 
that belps Nature, and promotes the Circula- 
tion of the Blood; but this enables Nature, to 
exert herſelf, in all her Vigour; Exerciſe may 
diſipate a growing Diſtemper, but Temperance 
will ſtarve it *. Thus, of the two, Tem- 
perance appears to be, the greater Preſerva- 


tive of Health. It has likewiſe this parti- 
cular Advantage over all other Means of 


Health, that it may be practiſed by all Per- 


ſons, of all Ranks, in all Seaſons, and in all 
Places, without Expence, Lols of Time, or 
Interruption of Buſineſs. 


Temperance is a Regimen, into which all | 


\ Perſons may put themſelves. This Virtue 
is a reaſonable Reſtraint, upon all our Paſ- 
Hons, in regard to the Uſe of Meat, Drink, 
i Recreation; and only allows of hel 
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as they adminiſter to Health and Innocence. 
High Living is apt to beget high Paſſions; 
and Luxury is always attended by Luſt. 
- The Advice of Pythagoras (that Hero of 
Heathen Writers!) is, That, as the Body is 
no more than the Servant of the Soul, it 
ſhould only be nouriſhed ſo, as it may beſt per- 
form an bumble, and obedient Service to it. 
— Conſtitutions are ſo different, that it is im- 
poſſible to lay down any fixed, or determi- 
nate Rule for Temperance. What is Lux- 
ury in one, may be Temperance in another. 
In this, all Perſons are the beſt Judges, 
what Kinds, and what Proportions of Food 
agree with them: But all may be aſſured, 
that Nature delights in the moſt plain and 
_ Gmple Diet; whereas the various Taſtes 
of Fiſh, . Fowl, Fleſh, Sallads, Sauces, 
Fruits, and Confections, generally entice 
the Palate, and occaſion Exceſs. Such 
artificial Provocatives may create a falſe 
Appetite, but never nouriſh the Stomach. 
Gouts, Dropſies, Rheumatiſms, Fevers, 
and many other Diſtempers, are original 
ly owing to Surfeits. Make your Meal 
(ſays Dr. Ratcliffe) out of one Diſh; rather 

eat ſparingly thrice a Day, than once heartily; 
* every Meal be 1 8 2 . e let 
| your 
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* All the Uſe, even the part Sort of Body, can be 
of to the Mind, is to be an Inſtrument of local Motion, 


or to be a Repolitory of Gen 25. and Ima- 
gination, 
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your Drink be temperate, but always good ; 
uſe moderate Exerciſe, and bathe your Feet in 
cold Water every Day. Thus that celebrated 
Man adviſed his Friends; telling them, that 
an Obſervance of theſe Rules would ſave 
them a great deal of Money, and him a 
great deal of Trouble. ä 

By others, certain Days of Abſtinence; 
as the Conſtitution will permit, are recom- 
mended, towards the ſecuring of Health, 
or deſtroying the firſt Seeds of an. Indif- 
poſition. Of the Efficacy of this Method, 
towards the procuring of long Life, the ab. 
ſtemious Philoſophers were remarkable In- 
ate! f 

At public Entortaininty the Vuriery 
of Objects ſteals away the Heart, and raiſes 
Curioſity 3 and Company is generally preſ- 
ſing and inticing; but as no Perſon ought 
to eat, or drink beyond their Deſire, and 
the Bounds of Moderation, ſo it is highly 
improper, to preſs 27 any one to * 
enhier;. © 
As to Eating or Drinking, your Health 
does not admit you, nor does your Tem 
per incline you, to be immoderate' in ei- 
ther; ſo that J need not trouble you, with 
methodical Cautions againſt ſpoiling your 


Shape, or enlarging your Stomach, that 


Way : But I hope you will pardon me 
for aſſuring you, that nothing is more in- 
een to the Health, than Tea, if not 
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ſparingly uſed. Actual Intemperance may 
with Eaſe be avoided by thoſe, who- eſteem 
Diſcretion ; but the Nicety lies, in making 

a prudent Uſe of ſuch Things, as in them- 
ſelves are innocent. In this lies the great 
Danger, yet without a ſtrict Obſervance 
of this Rule, the true Spirit of Prudence 
cannot ſubſiſt. Where is the difference be- 
tween a Lady's falling into Hyſterics, by 
drinking Tea to Exceſs, and a Gentleman's 
getting drunk with delicious Liquor? I 
have ſeen a Lady, after drinking too 
much Bobea Tea, ſubject to as wild Ex- 
travagancies, and have known her to form 
as whimſical Chimeras, as ever Tom of Bed- 
lam did ; and then to fink from Laughter 
into Weeping, from Rapture into Melan- 
choly, from Pleaſure into racking Pain 
and aſter a Change of exquiſite Agonies, to 
have been relieved by nothing but bleed- 
ing, bruſhing, and fuch Preſcriptions, as are 
given to Gentlemen, after a Surfeit of hard 
drinking. By all I could ever colle from 
the concurring Opinions of the beſt Phyſi- 
cians, that 1 have the Pleaſure of being 
known to, a Lowneſs and Hurricane of 
Spirits, a Tremor of the Nerves, a Cold- 
neſs of Stomach, many kinds of Hyſterics, 
and ſeveral Diſtempeis, peculiar to your 
Sex, are, in a great meaſure, owing to that 
pernicious Leaf. Few among the Poor are 
Aubject to Hyſterics, nor is it above forty 
5 . Tears, 
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Years, ſince they were admitted into the 


Chambers of the Rich. 


This Caution is intended n for 
you; wherefore I petition ſuch Ladies, as 
are fond of Tea, to read it over with In- 


difference, free from Prejudice, and not 


imagine, that I am oppoſite to their Intereſt, 


or incline either to ene or correct = 
their Taſte. | 
Among all the Virtues of a Chriſtian, 

Patience ſhines with equal Luſtre; it makes 
us acceptable to God, agreeable to our 
| Neighbours, and eaſy. to ourſelves. Souls, 
that are truly great, make Misfortunes and 


Sorrows little, when they befal themſelves ; 
grievous and lamentable when they befal 


- others. Thus Heroes are always drawn, 
ſtruggling with Hardſhips, and bearing 
 AMictions. This Life is ſentenced to be 4 
Scene of Trouble, and the Changes of For- 
tune are ſo various, that the ſureſt Means 
ve can uſe, to ſecure our Peace, is to be 

always prepared for the ill Events, and 
Accidents, we are to meet with; and then 


we ſhall not be ſurprized into abject Diſ- 


treſſes of Mind, but be able to ſupport 
our Fortitude and Virtue in the deepeſt 
Anguiſh. Setting before us Proſpects of 
conſtant Delight, ſoftens our Reſolutions, 
and makes our Misfortunes the ſeverer, 
when 


A Term 8 uſed for what is wrooght by the 
| unſern Hand of the Dilpoſer of all S 
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1 they come; but to bear an Indiffe- 
rence to tranſitory Pleaſures and Enjoy- 
ments, and to reſign them chearfully, 


qualifies us to uſe them properly, and ſhews, 
that we know their true Value and Du- 


ration. | 


Patience conſiſts in a well pleaſed. Sub- 


miſſion, to the Divine Will, and a quiet 


yielding to, whatever it pleaſes the Deity to 
afflict us with. If we are poſſeſt with a 
ſincere Reverence, and Eſteem of God, 
Humility will fortify us with Patience, to 


ſuffer, and not to murmur at his Diſpen- 
ſations. Beſides the many native Beauties 
of this Virtue, many and great are the 


Divine Promiſes, to recommend it to our 
Practice. Bebhold, happy is the Man (ſays 
the * inſpir'd Chaldean) whom God correfeth ; 
for as many as be loves he | rebukes, and cha- 
tens; wherefore we ſhould not Þ be weary of 
his Corrections; for be only wounds, that his 
Hands may heal ||. Afflictions, if we make 
a diſcreet uſe of them, are Meſſengers of 
Love from Heaven, to invite us thither. 
Here, by Patience, is not to be underſtood, 


that imaginary Perfection of ſtifling the 


Affections, and of condemning them to a 
State of utter Inactivity; for. that would 
not be the Reſult of Virtue, but Pride; be- 


dann the _ thing blameable in our 


Paſſions, 


* Job. N Rev. iii. 19. 1 Prov. ix. 11. 
|| Deut. XXXU, 29. am. 11.6. Job Ve18, Hoſea vi. 5- 
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Paſſions, is the Exceſs and Inordinancy of 
them. To preſerve a gay, and thoroughly 
compoſed Temper, in the ſullen Seaſon of 
Diſtreſs, would not only be to offer Violence 
to the original Softneſs of human Nature, 
but would likewiſe be a moſt flagrant Diſ- 
| covery of Stubbornneſs and Stupidity. 
To ſink under inordinate Grief, at the 
| Approach of any Misfortune, belongs to a 
vulgar Mind, and betrays too much of a 
diſtruſtful Temper z but to bleſs God in the 
Time of Trouble, and chearfully to welcome 
his Corrections, is the true Exerciſe of a 
reaſonable, well-informed Soul. Many are 
the Arguments among the ancient Philo- 
ſophers, to inculcate this Virtue ; but Chri- 
ſtianity remits us for Comfort, to higher 
and nobler Conſiderations. Ir repreſents. 
Diſappointments and Lofles, as the tempo- 
rary Chaſtiſements of a merciful and lov- 
ing Father, who ſtill corrects us for our Pro- 
fit; it inſtructs us how to bring our - Humours 
to be ſatisfied, under the ſevereſt Trials; to 
receive generouſly, whatever Providence 
lays upon us by Neceſſity, and whatever 
Favours Heaven has conferred upon us, dur- 
ing the Divine Pleaſure, with Chearfulneſs to 
teturn. Chriſtianity informs us, that as the 
Condition of all good things here, is to be 
tranſient and ſeparable from us, we ſhould” 
be affected accordingly, with an honeſt Indif- 
ference towards them. It convinces ws 

| that 


4 chat in this Life (which is a continued Strug- 
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gle, with the Infirmities of our Nature) there 


is not a Poſſibility of ſecuring an uninter- 


rupted Happineſs. It ſhews us that our 
Natures are made paſſive, and that to ſuffer 


is our Lot; and then dire&s us to place our 
Afections on Things above. It puts us out 


of Conceit with the mortal Syſtem, and the 
deluſive Proſpects of this Life; but, at the 
lame time, it enables us to. form adequate 
Ideas of the Dignity of our Souls, to regu- 


late our Paſſions, and to enlarge our Views, 
It diſplays before us, all the inviting 
Charms of Virtue, which lead to Rivers of 


eternal Pleaſure. Thus Chriſtianity expa- 
tiates the infinite Goodneſs of the Deity ; 


whoſe Compaſſions never fail, and who remen- 


bers Mercy in the midft of Judgment. 
Mie cannot (ſays Amaſis *) expect in this 


World an unmixt Happineſs, © without being 
e frequently tempered with Troubles and 


% Diſaſters.“ Ina wide, extended, rural 
Proſpect, though ever ſo beautiful, the Eye 


does not every where meet with golden 
 Harveſts, the Beauty of ſweet-ſmelling 


Flowers, or the rich Attire of embroidered 


Fields, ſhining in the Joy of reviving Na- 


ture; but it takes in, at different Intervals, 


-wild and rude, uncultivated Tracts of Land. 


Thus, by the Divine Appointment, the 


© pleaſanteſt Scenes of this preſent State, are 


| variegated 
— In his Epiſtle to Polycartes. 
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variegated and interwoven with Diſappoint- 
ments, Misfortunes, and Vexations. In e- 
very Affair of Life, Deſpair ſhould give 
Way to Hope —Impatience to Content; for 
the Hand of Providence is always neareſt, 
to abſt us, when Perils are moſt evident. 
t is therefore our Duty, to withſtand the 

moſt violent Acceſſes of any Danger or Loſs; 
and, when under the afflicting, Hand of Pro- 
vidence, to cry out with the © e of. 
Patience—Righteous ari thou, Lora, and 
upright are thy Fudgments'! I opened not P | 
Meuth (ſays the Royal Fſalmiſt) becauſe + 
thou didſe it. Nay, if the Almighty; in his 
fatherly Wiſdom, ſees it fit, to add to the 
Length or Weight of his Corrections; an 
unfeigned Reſignation to his Pleaſure, in- 
ſpires us with that divine Anthem of Praife 
—Thy bleſſed Will be done! 9" _ 

When thoſe Virtues are made pleafing 
and familiar to your Choice, you will be 
properly qualified, for the Exerciſe of your 
ſocial Duties; ſuch as, by the Principles of 


| Reaſon and Society, are owing to Superiors, 


Relations and Friends, in a particular Senſe, 
and in general, to all Perſons. 
The Duties which you are to pay your 
Sovereign the King, are Honour and 


a Prayers 5 and Obedience **. 


N othing 


2 Job. + Pſ. xxxix. 9. See 1 Sam. ch. iii ver. 18. 
I Acts xxiii. 5. 1 Rom. xili. 6. 91 Tim, 1 Ui. 2. 


et. il. 13. 


Duties, ſince beneath the Shade and Pro. 
_ tection of Royalty, we find Security and un. 


_ Jacrifices his Eaſe, and is fingly expoſed to 
all thoſeStorms and Convulſions, from which 
but the cordial Performance of theſe Duties, 


Sovereign. The Sway of-* Cyrus was ſo 


ever ſo widely in their Manners, Cuſtoms, 
and Language—all, united by the ſame Sen- 


Ocean; from the Tumult, Confuſion, and 

and under the Image of wild Beaſts, which 
Me are made happy in a Sovereign, who 
his Pedple, to defend their Rights, revenge 


their Wrongs, and promote their Happi- 


„ 
Nothing can be more reaſonable than theſe 
ruffled Peace; whilſt the Monarch himſelf 
he ſhelters his Subjects. Self-intereſt may 
imbibe the Principles of paſſive Obedience; 
depends greatly upon the Conduct of the 
gentle, and productive of ſo many Bleſſings, 


that his People, though ever ſo far diſtant 
from one another, and though differing 


timents of Eſteem, had ſo much Reverence 
and Love for their Prince, that they wiſhed 
his Reign to be eternal. Whereas Tyrants 
are reprefented under the Symbols of Mon- 
ſters, generated from the toſſing of the 


daſhing of Waves, one againſt the other; 


ſpread univerſal Terror and Deſolation. 


Oo 


makes it his principal Duty and moſt eſ- 
ſential Function, to adminiſter Juſtice to 


A King of Perſia, quoted in Scripture, | = 


"4 17) 
You are not only to perform theſe Duties 
to the ſupreme Magiſtrate, but likewiſe, in 
à ſubordinate way, to all, who are Placed i in. 
Authority under him. 
Love and eſteem the Clergy, as being 
the Miniſters of God, and Interpreters of 


I the Divine Will. Let your Reſpect for 


them be proportionable, to the Dignity - of 
their Off ce. They are“ Ambaſſadors for 
Chriſt; and there is a Reſpect due to all 

Ambaſſadors, anſwerable to the Quality of 
thoſe who ſend them. Shun, as you would 

ſo many Vipers, all ſuch as preſume to af. 

front, or deride them. As the Apoſtles 
were Repreſentatives of Chriſt, ſo are the 
Clergy in ſucceeding them; and Chriſt, 
when he ſent them out to preach, told 
them, He that deſpiſerh you, deſpiſeth me; 
and he that deſpiſeth me, deſpiſeth him that 
ſent me. Fhe Clergy are appointed by 
Chriſt, as his own Ambaſſadors, to preach, 


bis Word to us, 2 Cor. v. 18, Sc. to pray 


for us; to exhort, and to reprove; to com- 


fort, and inſtruct; to reſtore, and reconcile 


us, if we be ſurprized into Folly; to viſit 
the Sick; to adminiſter the Sacraments; 
and to watch for the Good of our Souls: 


Wherefore it is incumbent upon us, to pay 


them Reſpect and Maintenance, Gal. vi. 6. 
1 Tim. v. 17. to obey them in all Things, 
according to the Goſpel, Heb. xiii. 17. and 
5 to 

1 2 Cor. v. 3 
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: 10 behave with ſuch Compliance to their 


the Independent My hig) that reflects on the 


ſo refined, and the Elegance ever ſo per. 
ſuaſive, always look down upon it, with 


ter Purpoſe. Rog 
„The Clergy are our ſpiritual Parents; 
and perform the ſame Offices to our Souls, 
that our natural Parents do to our Bodies, 
Conſult The whole Duty of Man upon this, 


ven is pronounced. > 


Words runs through it with a great deal of Sopbuiry; 

but neither the Concluſions are juſt, nor the Premiſes 
pare. See Mr. Squire's Anſwer. | 
. Ds 


(118) 
Precepts, that they may give Account of 


our Souls with Chearfulneſs and Joy. 
If ever you meet with a Treatiſe (like 


Clergy, though the Speculations be ever 


Concern and Abhorrence, and pity the Au- 
thor, for not employing his Talents to bet. 


and let that Book be always your Compa- 


nion. As the Clergy have an equal Right 
to their Tithes, as other Men have to their 
_ Eſtates, becauſc allotted by the ſame Lau, 
the with-holding them, is no lefs a Sin than 


© 


Sacrilege, againſt which a F Curſe from He 


It is impoſſible that young People, ſhould 
ſteer their Courſe aright in the World, 
before they are acquainted, with the Situa- 


tion of the. many Dangers, which lie in 
their Way; whercfore it is neceſſary, that 


they 


A modern Libel on the Clergy, in great Requek 
with the Free-thinkers. A beautiful Arrangement of 


„ aa „ „ RY jfowad 
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eir chey ſhould be under the Government and 
Direction of thoſe, who are appointed, even 
by the Laws of Nature, to take the Charge 
ke of their Education. If Children had but 
the Sedateneſs enough, how readily would they 
et embrace the Counſel of their Parents how 
er- WM attentively liſten to their Precepts and 
th W how ſtrenuouſly purſue their Advice! They 
u- W have already walked in the difficult Wil- 
t- W derneſs of Life, and obſerved the various 
= Dangers, that lurk in the Paths of it, to 
s; WW annoy the F ootſteps of thoſe, who never 
is trod the Way. Of theſe, with much Ten- 
es. W derneſs and Affection, Parents make a 
is Diſcovery to their Children; and inter- 
.: ſperſe gentle Advices, what Courſe to take. 
t Children, for this Reaſon, ſhould not take 
eir Tit ill, if the Commands of their Parents, 
W, ei ſeem difficult, and diſagreeable. 
an W Perhaps, upon Experiment, they may prove 
aas pleaſing, as if they had followed their 
own Choice. However, this they may be 
1d WW certain of, that all ſuch Cautions are in- 
I, tended out of true Love, by thoſe who 
. are more experienced than themſelves, and 
in therefore better Judges, what their . 
at ſhould be. | 
e To thoſe, who honour theis Fun it is 
en promiſed by the Word of eternal Truth, 
that their Days ſhall be long, in the Land 
„of their Inheritance. From this: we may 
. how amiable the Performance of this 
DET OW N _ 
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* 'E 190 ) | 
Duty is, in the Sight of Heaven. Let your 
Obedience to your Mother, be therefore your 
Delight and Exerciſe. God has given her 
Power over you, to bring you up in his 
Fear and Service. She was the Guardian 
of your Childhood, and is the Guide of 
your yet unexperienced Youth ; and never 
was a Truſt diſcharged, with greater Ten- 
derneſs and Fidelity. This muſt naturally 
enliven your Love for her, and melt you 
into the gentleſt Obedience to her. There- 
fore let filial Affection be your governing 
Principle; and behave yourſelf towards her, 
with all Humility and Obſervance. Let 
no Pretence of your being in the Right, 
ever provoke you to an{wer her, with In- 
difference or Contempt. In the Scriptures 
there is a Multitude of Texts, to exhort 
this Obedience, and as many Threatnings 
declared againſt the“ Neglect of it. Yeu 
mult love her, and be grieved at every thing 
that diſquiets her. You are to pleaſe her in 
all Circumſtances ; to comfort her, on all 
Occaſions; to obey her Commands, with 
Pleaſure ; to conſult her, in all Affairs; and 
to reverence all her Precepts. Conlider, 
that all this is but a moderate Return of 
Gratitude, for the Toils and Hardſhips, 
Expence and Inquietudes, ſhe has ſuffered 
for you; for the Care ſhe has taken to 
educate and inſtruct + mn for the good 
5 Example 


BE ks Sher: . 22. and XXX. 17. 


. 

Example ſhe has ſhewn you, and for the ho- 
neſt Principles, and Improvements of Mind, 
ſhe has conveyed unto you. Above all 
Acts of Diſobedience, I caution you againſt 
marrying, without her Conſent. Never en- 
courage the moſt honourable Addreſs, or 
Propoſals, without her Approbation ; Phe 


then a Bleſſing will attend your Proceedings. 
Though I adviſe you, not to marry any 


Perſon whom your Mother diſapproves of ; 
yet never be prevailed on, to receive him for 
your Huſband, whom you have not a cor- 


dial Affection for” 

Love your Siſters, and inſtruct them in 
their proper Duties, according to their Age. 
Nature points it out to all, who are born 
of the ſame immediate Parents, to have united 


Hearts and Aﬀections. 


Love, oblige, and eſteem all your Re- 


lations. '- 


The Duties, that are owing to Friends, 
are Integrity, Love, Counſel, and Aſſiſtance. 
It is not Intimacy, and Frequency of Con- 
verſation, that makes a Friend, but a diſ- 


intereſted Obſervance of theſe Peter 


The Idea of Friendſhip may be thus 
illuſtrated. As Friendſhip is a general 
Benevolence or Charity, it is a Relation of 


the higheſt Rank in ſocial Life, Without 
the Commerce of mutual good Offices, how 


ſhould we ſubſiſt ? We ſhould Reither be 


appy, nor ſecure, If we were to be taken 


ö ſingle. 
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Us more refined. It then becomes à gene- 
| rous 


( 122) 


ſingle, one by one, we ſhould become a 
Prey to Brutes, as well as to one another. 
We are introduced into the World, naked 


and unarmed, expoſed to every Danger, and 


incapable of making the leaſt Defence; but, 
when we arrive at che Maturity of our Rea · 
ſon, we find, unleſs we ſtifle it in its Birth, 
a generous Impulſe implanted in us, by 
the Author of our Being, that inſpires us 
with tender Affections, and Sentiments of 


Love and Benevolence, towards our Fellow- 


creatures; and this ingrafted Principle we 
call Friendſhip. By this Virtue, we are 
made Maſters of this World, and by it 

alone, we are ſupported in every Change of 
Fortune. Thoſe, its happy Influences, make 
it as uſeful, as it is pleaſant ; for, were it 
once rooted out of our Minds, we ſhould 
ſoon be diſſociated, and fall to Pieces ; we 
ſhould live upon the Spoils of one another, 
and ſo forfeit all our Claim to Reaſon and 
Humanity. Without it, Society (which 


nouriſhes and ſuſtains the Commerce of 
Life) would be a continual Courſe of Miſ- 


take and Confuſion. 
The Pleaſures and Advantages of Friend- 


| ſhip, have been, in all Ages, conſidered as 


great Ingredients of human Happineſs. 
Such is the Benefit of univerſal Benevolence: 


But, when the Bond of Friendſhip is ratified 


berween particular Perſons, the Paſſion then 


SO 
rous Regard, which they have for each o- 
ther, abſtracted from all Views of Self- love, 
or Intereſt; and it can only live in gene- 
rous, well- -diſpoſed Breaſts, that can aſſiſt 
each other in the Exerciſe of Virtue, and 
kindle a mutual Emulation to generous Of- 
fices. Such was the Love between Patro- 
clus and Achilles; between Achates and A- 
neas; between Theſeus and Perithous. In 
ſacred Hiſtory, ſuch was the Friendſhip of 
Jonathan to David. Such an united At- 
tection as this, is beautifully deſcribed 1 in the 
DOT Lines : | 


= Er Marcus! 7, be Frienafaip's of tbe World 
N are,, 

i Conſed racies of Vice, or Leagues of Pleaſure: ; 
. WW © Our's has ſevereſt Virine for its Baſis, 
„And ſuch a Friendſhip ends not but wilh Life.“ 


. What a noble. and unreſerved Declaration 
of Friendſhip, is that of Sl to his Bro- | 
- cher Faun 2 | 


8 Whene er had I a Friend that was 0 
a8 * Polydore's ? 


s. 1 Or Polydore a Foe that was not mine 20 


d 1 the Poet introduces ee fo 
amiably ſincere, that, it muſt imprint a 
lively Idea of Friendſhip, upon the rudeſt 

62 | Fancy. 
* Sum, ch. xx. 4 In Mr, Addiſon” » Tragedy of Cats. 


/ 
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Fancy. Here they ſeem to have but one 
Soul, reſiding in two Bodies, and equally 
informing. both; but in ſuch an inviolated * 
Friendſhip as this, a Conjunction of more 
than two, would in an abſolute manner de. 
ſtroy its Unity. 

Every Soul is not capable of ſo Gon ſo 
generous a Paſſion as this. It is a Virtue 
of too pure a Conſtitution, to be lodged in 
any, but the moſt excellent of Breaſts. Hence 
it is obvious to deduce, what are the Requi- 
fites neceſſary to Friendſhip. From what 
is already premiſed, I collect, Firſt, that 
Virtue in general is one; - Secondly, that 
good Nature is another; Thirdly, that 

Likeneſs of Diſpoſition is anoti and, in 
the fourth Place, that it is requiſite the 
Number of Friends be few. As to the 
firſt, it is evident, that a Perſon who 1; 
proud, ungrateful, covetous, ambitious, 
lewd, or any way immoral, can never be 
a ſound Friend; ſuch a one can never be 
faithful, ſecret, or ſincere; ſuch a one can- 
not have the Spirit of Conſtancy and true 
Charity, without which F riendſhip cannot 
ſubſiſt; therefore admit none into the un- 


divided Ties of Friendſhip, but worthy, | 


virtuous People. There is a certain Can- 
dor in true Virtue, which none can coun- 
terfeit. Secondly, no one can love a mo- 


roſe, auſtere, or ſullen Perſon, let his Prin- 


| ciples be ever ſo honeſt, with the ſame In- 
* deenſeneſ⸗ 
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tenſeneſs of Affection, as if his Temper 
were ſweet, open, kind, obliging, and be- 
neficent. Thi-dly, without a competent 


Proportion, of an Agreeableneſs of Humour, 


a ſincere Friendſhip can never be contracted, 


The SpeZFator * obſerves, that ſome of the 


firmeſt Friendſhips have been contracted 
between Perſons of different Humours 
yet, I cannot forbear inclining to believe, 
the Reaſon of true Friendſhip being ſo rare, 
is not only owing to the frequent Abuſes 
it meets with, but likewiſe, in a great 
meaſure, to the Inequality of human Diſ- 
poſitions. Friends muſt be inveſted with 
the ſame Inclination , muſt have the ſame 


Averſions, and the ſame Deſires; the In- 
tention of the one, muſt be ſuited to that 


of the other ; and there muſt be an Emula- 
tion between them, which ſhall be moſt 


| fincere. Fourthly, as our Faculties are of 


a finite Energy, it is impoſſible, that true 
Friendſhip can be divided among many. 
It is granted, that a great Load of Grief, is 


very much leſſened, when it is parcelled 


out into many Shares; and farther, that 
Joy (which, of all our Paſſions, loves to 
be communicative) often increaſes, in pro- 
portion to the Number of thoſe, Who par- 
take of it with us; yet, it is a Maxim, that 


the more the Rays of the Sun are ſcattered, 


8 3 ſo 


+ Idem velle atque idem nolle, ea 
demum eſt vera amicitia——Salft. 5 


( 126) 
ſo much the weaker js their Force. As we 
divide. our Friendſhip, it proportionably 
dwindles into Indifference, and that true 
Friendſhip can never taſte. Though the 
Friendſhip of one Perſon, may be common 
to ſeveral, yet the more Partakers there 
are of that Friendſhip, ſo much the leſs 


its Power, and Efficacy, muſt be; and, of 


conſequence, made ſubject to the more 
Abuſes and Corruptions. It is farther ne- 
ceſſary, that the Benevolence of Friends, 
muſt not only be mutual, but likewiſe 

mutually known. They muſt have Op- 
portunities of converſing, or correſponding, 
that they may be ſatisfied of the Reality 
of each other's Love. The very Lite and 
Soul of Friendſhip, ſubſiſts upon mutual 
Benevolence—upon conferring and receiv- 
ing Obligations on either hand. A re- 
ſerved Behaviour ſtarves it; for it ought 
to be open, free, and communicative, with- 
out the leaſt Tincture of Suſpicion. Jea- 


louſy in Friendſhip is a certain Sign of a 


falſe Heart—though, in Love, it may be- 
ſpeak a true one. 


- Friendſhip is of ſo refined a Nature, that 


there is a great Delicacy, required in the 
Choice of Friends. It may not, therefore, 
be impertinent to ſet down a few Rules con- 
cerning it. ü 1 2000 
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Plutarch * directs us, to make a Trial of our 
Friends, as of our Money, and to be equally 
cautions of chuſing both. Tacitus 5 tells us, 
that he longer a Friendſhip is contracted, ſo 
much the ſurer, and more firm it is. From 
this we may collect, that an old Friend is 
always to be moſt valued, the beſt to be 
loved, and the firſt to be truſted 4. A ge- 
nerous Soul is never more delighted, than 
with an Opportunity of ſhewing, how ſen- 
ſible it is of Favours received. This can- 
not be well managed, without Judgment, to 
time it, and Sincerity to prove it. 
The Compliments, and Profeſſions of 
Kindneſs and Service, which we ordinarily 
meet with, are not natural where the Heart 
is well inclined ; but are rather a Proſtitu- 
tion of Speech, ſeldom intended to mean 
any Part of what they expreſs—never to 
mean all. The z03d Paper of the Speffa- 
tor, is an excellent Diſſertation on this Sub- 
ject. It is there obſerved, that, among oo 
many other Inſtances, of our Corruption 
and Degeneracy, the great and general Want 
of Sincerity in Converſation, is none of the 
leaſt; and that the World is grown ſo full 


of Diſſimulation, and Compliment, that 


Mens Words are hardly any Signification 
of their Thoughts. YT 
In his Book of Friendſhip. 1 

Amicitia tanto eſt certior, quanto vetuſtior. 
T-Neſcis quippe novus qualis amicus erit. 
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As Sincerity 1s a neceſſary, and a glorious 


Virtue, ſo it is alſo an obvious and an eaſy 
une; ſo obvious, that whereſoever there 


is a Life, there is a Place for it; and ſo 


ealy, that there is. no Labour required in 


preſerving it; and yet it is not without its 


Niceties. Self- preſervation tells us, that 
the general Corruption of Man, ſhould cau- 


tion us againſt tiuſting Strangers; univerſal 
Benevolence dictates, that before a Man 


has given us Reaſon to queſtion his Inte- 
grity, it would be a Breach of Charity to 
ſuſpect him. He, who ſuſpects his Friend 
will deceive him, gives him a kind of Right 
to do it; for in Friendſhip, there muſt be 
no Reſerves. As much Deliberation as you 


pleaſe, may be uſed before the League is 


ruck; but that once done, there muſt be 
no Doubtings—no Jealouſies. Now, chu- 
fing and approving, imply the ſame thing ; 


ſo that an imprudent Choice of Friends, al- 


ways brings a Stain, upon the Character of 


Never enter into Friendſhip with an In- 


ferior, either in Education or Fortune, 
whoſe Principles are not juſt, whoſe Inte- 
grity is not unſhaken, and whoſe Temper | 


is not humble and eaſy; unleſs you can 
ſpare Time in correcting, or removing ſuch 
Infirmities. Though your Underſtanding 


might preſerve you, from being tainted with 
the Manners of your Company, if bad; 
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yet, their ill Name would entwine itſelf 
with your Character, in fo intricate a Fold, 

that the World would not take the Pains 
to unravel, or ſeparate them. Reputations 
are of a ſubtile, inſinuating Texture—like 
Water, derived from the cleareſt Spring, 
when it chances to mix with a foul Cur- 
rent, it runs undiſtinguiſhed,-in one muddy 
Stream; and they both partake of the 

ſame Colour and Condition. If we keep 
bad Company, however little we may be 
criminal in Reality, we muſt expect the 


lame Cenſure, that is due to the worlt of 


our Aflociates. 
Be careful in beg a ; diforcvt Chojes 


of Friends, moſtly of your own Sex ; but 


in all Caſes, of ſuch as you may expect will 
innocently entertain you, and adhere | to 
Sincerity.. 
Chuſe your F rlinds, rather for the Qua- 
lities of the Heart, than thoſe of the Head ; 

and prefer Fidelity in an eaſy, complying 
Temper, to thoſe Endowments which make 


a greater Figure in the World. That 


Friendſhip, which makes the leaſt Noiſe, 
is often the moſt uſeful, and a prudent 

Friend, is generally of more Service, than a 
zealous one. = 
A Mind ſoftened by this Virtue, cannot 
bear frequent Reproaches; wheretore thoſe 
of a Friend ſhould be always juſt, mild, 
= . repeated. The proper Bulineſs 
G5 | 5 of 
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of F nendbip, is to inſpire Life and Hopes; 


but ſevere Rebukes are apt to make a ge- 


nerous Mind droop, and ſink under the 
Oppreſſion, or elſe to leſſen her Eſteem for 
the Perſon who gives them. It is a ne- 
ceſſary Caution, to be upon the Guard 

with People of ſlender Acquaintance; when 
Wie find them unſcaſonably forward, in their 
Approaches of Civility and Kindneſs. The 
Man who, at firſt Sight, makes me an Of- 
fer, which would be only due to a particu- 
lar Friend, is either a Knave, and intends, 
by ſuch a Bait, to draw me into bis Net, 
or elſe he muſt be a Fool, with whom 1 
ought not to deal. Civility overacted, is 
always ſuſpicious. A Blaſt of Thorns be- 
gins in a Blaze, and ſoon ends in a Smoak: 
But a Fire, made of proper Materials, de- 
ſigned to be uſeful and laſting, at its firſt 
kindling, - breaks out from a Cloud of 


Smoak, and grows later and brighter as 


it burns. 


When a Perſon is ſuddenly Javiſh of 
1 riendſhip, you have Reaſon to fear, it 


will be ſoon exhauſted. The exceſſive way, 


of ſpeaking Civilities, and the many Pro- 
feſſions of Kindneſs and Service, Which we 
ordinarily meet with, are no more than a 
Proſtitution of Compliments, never intend- 
ed to be put in Practice. Where the 
Heart is well inclined, this Proſtitution of 


N this — K Tg cannot be 


natural; 


(Con) 


natural ; nor do they mean half of what 


they expreſ S. A generous Integrity of Na- 


ture, and Honeſty of Diſpoſition, ſpeaks 
no more than the Thovghts, Thoſe Excel- - 
lencies of Mind, always argue true Great- 
neſs of Spirit, Courage, and Reſolution ; 
and are therefore the principal Ingredients | 
of a Friend. 

Perſons, in common Converſations, may 
boaſt, what Profeſſions of Friendſhip and 
Sincerity they pleaſe ; but Ceremony is ſo 
far from being eſſential to either, that in 
the molt palpable manner, it helps to 


deſtroy both. Modern Converſation, is fo 
ſwelled with Vanity and Compliments, that 


(as a learned Divine, quoted by the SpeFator, 
ſays) it is hard to determine, whether it 


ſhould more provoke our Contempt, or our 


Pity, to hear what ſolemn Expreſſions of 


| Reſpect and Kindneſs, will paſs between 


Men almoſt upon no Occaſion ; how great 


Honour and Eiteem they will declare for 
one, whom, perhaps, they never ſaw be- 


fore; and how intirely they are, all on a 
ſudden, devoted to his Service and Intereſt, 
for no Reaſon ; how infinitely, and eter- 
nally, obliged to him for no Benefit; and 
how extremely they will be concerned for 
him, yea, and afflicted too, for no Cauſe. 
With great Command of himſelf he purſues 
this Enquiry; for which I refer you to the 

| Hu 
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Hundred and third Speculation of that Au- 
1 
Be upon your Guard, againſt the Intimac 
of Secret- tellers; and always be faithful in 
retaining them. Never betray, or diſcover, 
the minuteſt Circumſtance committed to 
you, under the Seal of Secrecy. When 
Ulyſſes intruſted the Education of his Son, to 
the Nobles of Ithaca, ©** O my Friends, ſaid 
« he, if ever you loved his Father, ſhew it in 


your Care towards him; but above all, do 


not omit to form bim Juſt, ſincere, and 
faithful in keeping a * *? In all Caſes, 


it is an unpardonable Want of Politenels, to 


divulge Secrets. 
Though there is great Caution to be uſed, 


in defending a Friend's Character too warm- 


ly, left the Report to his Prejudice be true; 
yet, we ſhould be ſtudious to ſilence Detrac- 
tion, and always declare ourſelves in Favour 
of our Friends, as zealoully, and genteely, 
as is conſiſtent with Honour and Conſcience. 
It is a Crime, not inferior to Ingratitude, to 
fuffer our Friends to be abuſed in their Ab- 
ſence. Sincerity omits nothing for their 
Vindication, but takes Pleaſure in ſtopping 
the Mouth of unjuſt Reproach. 

Never drop, or neglect, your Friend in 
Public, who 1s worthy of your private Con- 
verſation. Though her Fortune may be 
inferior to tote in whoſe Preſence you 


\ overlook 


ag Eomm: fa tacere qui i nequit hic niger eſt. Hor. 
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overlook her, or endeavour to ſhift her off; 
yet her good Qualities, and inoffenſive Be- 
haviour, may make ample Atonement for 
her Station. You may, without Offence, 
introduce a Friend, of corre& Manners, 
and moral Conduct, to a Perſon of any 


Rank, Fortune, or Quality; provided you 


are familiar with that Perſon yourſelf. To 
be aſhamed of a worthy Friend, in ſuperior 
Company, beſpeaks a narrow, and ſelf-in- 
tereſted Temper. N 

Be ſlow to join in cenſuring your Friends; 
and when you are made certain, that the 
criminal Objections againſt them are true, 


preſerve good Manners in making a fair and 
ſpeedy Retreat from ſuch miſtaken Acquaint- 


ance. | | 


Wee are ſometimes obliged, for juſt Rea- 


ſons, to drop all Commerce with our 
Friends; but, before it comes to that, we 
are to obſerve all due Meaſures, and Precau- 
tions, for a mutual_Defence and Expli- 
cation. Upon ſuch a Rupture, never be 
influenced with Hatred, Prejudice, or Re- 


venge: Never acquit yourſelf to the Pub- 


lic, for ſuch an Alteration, in your Con- 
duct, by talking ill of them; never be fond 
of repeating the good Offices, you have 
done them; never reveal their Infirmities, 
nor betray their Secrets; ſtifle all the Re- 


ſentments, ariſing againſt them in your 


Breaſt z 
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Breaſt; and, if they have done you an In- 
jury, forgive it genteely. 
Whoever looks for a Friend without Im- 


perfections, will never find what he ſeeks; 


but, as Integrity is the Foundation of this 
Virtue, Flattery muſt be a Vice with which 
it cannot live. Flattery gives * falſe Co- 
lours, and Complexions to all Things. 
It is a flaviſh, inſincere Profuſion of 


Praiſe; which, ike a Picture, loſes all its. 


Beauty, when the Colours are laid on, as if 
with a Trowel: Yet it is of ſo inſinuating a 


Nature, that ſcarce any Perſon may be ſaid 
to be full Proof againſt its Attacks. Groſs, 
fulſome Speeches, may alarm a dull Ap- 
prehenſion; but, when Flattery is play'd 


off with a genteel Air, and with Judgment, 
I am inclined to fear, it may ſurpriſe a very 
well guarded Heart. Nothing divides and 
diſtracts Society more, than Ingratitude ; 
yet Flattery ſeems to be the blackeſt Devil 
of the two. So miſchievous are its Conſe- 


quences—ſo various are its Deformities— 


ſo pernicious is its Practice, and ſo unbe- 
coming a polite Perſon, that it is wonder- 


ful, how it can be entertained, in the Boſom 
' of a profeſt Gentleman or Lady: : Surely, 


a generous and refined Education, ought to 


inſpire them with nobler Principles! —Yet, 


ſuch is the Perverſcneſs of human Nature, 
that 


« 5 „Here I 3 to your Reading, the 460th 


Speculation of the 9 | 
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that we find a Tincture of it, couched: in 
the Profeſſions of the politeſt People. When 
Bias * was aſked, which of all wild Beaſts 
was moſt offenſive, he anſwered, of wild 
ones, a Tyrant; of tame ones, a Flatteter: 
The Subverſion of the Roman Republic, was 

imputed to this kind of Deceit, which-De- 
moſtbenes calls, The W itcheraft of Affection. 
Leonardo da Vinci was 33 to draw the 
Emblem of a Flatterer; which he repre- 
ſented by an Ivy thruſting down the Wall, 
upon which it grew. Thus much, I hope, 
will ſuffice, to eſtabliſh your Odium to ſo 
baſe, ſo mean a Vice; and to direct you 

never to put the leaſt Confidence in any 
: Perſon, whom you know to be guilcy of 

it. 
Jo purſue the ſeveral Niceties of Priend- 
| his, into their particular Branches, would 
be too copious a Field, for my preſent De- 
ſign; but if you find Pleaſure in civil So- 
ciety, endeavour to keep fair with all Peo- 
ple. An Enemy, of whatever Size or Cha- 
racter, may be able to give you great Diſ- 
turbance; and the true End of Politics, is 
to make Life eaſy. Let the general Rule 
of your Conduct be, to offer no Treatment 
to any Perſon, but ſuch as would be agree- 
able to yourſelf, in the ſame Circumſtances 


1 
One ö the Seven Wiſe Men. 


24 An Italian Painter, and one of this moſt univerſal 
| Gen that ever lived. 8 
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If you fulfil * the Royal Law, according to 


the Scriptares, thou ſhalt love thy Neighbour 
as thyſelf. 5 : „„ LIL 

Politeneſs does not conſiſt in Dancing, 
in Dreſs, or in the various Ceremonies of 


viſiting; but in the Improvement of Rea- 


ſon——in ſuggeſting to the Mind, what is 
wiſe and pure in helping us to diſcover 


and ſubdue, every vain Paſſion of our 


Hearts, and every falſe Judgment of our 
Minds Thus to live within the Rules of 

Decency and Honour, becomes a Delight; 
and thus young Perſons are induced, to 
form themſelves into a regular Turn of Be- 
haviour. When a well corrected, lively 
Imagination, and good Breeding, are added 
to a ſweet Diſpoſition, they qualify it to be 


one of the greateſt Bleſſings, as well as Plea- 4 


ſures of Lite. EY, 
Affability is one of the greateſt Orna- 
ments of the Fair Sex; and it has ſo many 


native Charms, that it will keep up a Re- 
putation, in ſpite of many Blemiſnes. As 


this is the ſureſt, ſo it is the cheapeſt, Way 


of winning the Love, and Eſteem, of thoſe 


you converſe with. A Smile, and courte- 
ous Salutation, is as eaſy, as a Frown, and 
haughty Reception. The affable Man 


« (lays Cicero) upon a Change of Fortune, is 
| | 5 1 3 ſure 


gt. Famer, ch. ii. ver. 8. Compare this with St. 


Matthew, chap. vii. ver. #2. and St. Lade, chap. vi. 
. „ e 
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« ſure of Friends to comfort him; for bis 
« courteous Behaviour has linked them to his 
« Intereſt.” Affability is a ſweet Compo- 
ſition of native Generoſity, of Spirit, and 
polite Education. Plainneſs and Simpli- 
city, are the Elements wherein it rejoices z 
and Sincerity, is its Companion, as well as 
Humility. Complacency of Temper, ſtrip- 
ped of Ceremony, and ſuch like Incum- 
brances of Converſation, is ſurpriſingly 
taking, eſpecially with Inferiors. Diſdain 
is the Vice oppoſite to this; and nothing is 
more apt to procure Enemies, and Con- 

tempt. The Birth, or Spirit, of a diſ- 
_ dainful Perſon, is always mean. None are 
ſo liable to this Folly——this miſtaken No- 
tion of Grandeur, as upſtart, and Muſhroom 
Families. | | N 
A nice Part of Behaviour, wherein Aﬀa- 
bility is ehiefly diſcovered, is that diſplay'd 

1a paying, or receiving, Viſits. Ceremony 
and Roughneſs, are equally ſubverſive of 
this graceful Virtue. When a Lady enter- 
tains, or is entertained by a Friend, her 
Temper ſhould be always open, equal, free 
from Reſerve, and unruffled with Care; 
an agreeable Chearfulneſs, ſhould ſweeten 
her whole Behaviour; an inward Uneaſineſs 
_ © ſhould be diſcreetly ſtifled, and all Com- 
plaints ſuſpended. It is the Buſineſs of all 
Perſons, to make thoſe eaſy, whom they en- 
tertainz and, with a condeſcending "—_ fog 
2 vide 
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divide their Converſation among all ad- 
mitted to fit down with them. If a Lady 
of Quality, invites an Inferior to Dinner ; 
and either neglects her in Converſation, or 
paſſes an ill - natured, ſevere Jeſt upon her; 
ſne makes her dearly pay for the F avour, 
Upon ſuch Treatment from the moft 


powerful Giver, always look down with 
Contempt. Here Policy, and Diſcretion, 


will command your Silence; here true Po- 
liteneſs will diſplay itſelf. 

Upon the whole, you will find, that in 
Good-nature, Singleneſs or Simplicity of 
Heart, unaffected Complaiſance, a certain 


Openneſs of Behaviour, an agreeable Neg- 


ligence, and in an unconſtrained Carriage, 


the Art of Good. breeding chiefly conſiſts. 
Whether the reading of ingenious Authors 


(who have laboured in the Search of Know- 


ldge—who have diſplayed the Beauties, 
and Benefits of police Education— who 
have expoſed the Diſadvantages of the Want 


of it, and have perſuaſively introduced the 
Loveof Virtue) appears to be the moſt likely 
Means, to ſecure thoſe amiable Qualities, 
even the Prejudiced againſt Female Learn- 
ing, have Liberty to judge. 

Mutual Complaiſance, and Civility, are 


neceſſary to ſupport Diſcourſe ; and obliging 
H Deferences are due to Superiors: But a for- 


mal Show of Ceremony, is an Incumbrance 


to C onverſation and deſtroys its native good 
| Senſe, 
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Senſe, and Beauty. The faſhionable World 
is grown free and eaſy, and Good-breeding 
ſhews itſelf moſt, where, to an ordinary 
Eye, it appears the leaſt. As every general 
Rule, admits of an Exception, ſo, in one 
part of Behaviour, there is a certain Re- 
ſtraint neceſſary; I mean, that Delicacy of 
Expreſſion, which cloaths ſuch Ideas, as 
have the moſt remote Appearance of Ob- 
ſcenity, in modeſt Terms, and diſtant Phras 
ſes. But what I have already offered, upon 
* Chaſtity, will furniſh you with Cautions 
in this Affair. 

In purſuance of Promiſe, to make +Fe- 
male Learning a Subject, for Part of this 
Letter, I offer the Allowing Thoughts to 
your Conſideration. To cultivate and adorn 
your Underſtanding with the Improve- 
ments of Learning (I mean ſuch as is ſuit- 
able to your Sex) is a Matter vaſtly more 
worthy of your Attention, than any exter- 
nal Graees you can put on. The Learning 
recommend to you, is an Enquiry into 
ſuch Truths, as will fix you in your Duty; 
and the reading of ſo much, in moral and 
religious Authors, as will enable you to 
form, in your own Mind, true Conceptions 
4 * Deity, ene of his LN Goodneſs 
* See. Page 100. 4 See the th Page... LE 
+ Though we are not ſo much concerned in any of 


his other Perfections, yet we are more liable to falſe 


Conceptions of theſe two divine r N than of any 
other, IF vv 01 | | 
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Z 
and Mercy; of your own Being, and the 


Purpoſes for which you were made; that 


you may be able to conform this Know- 
ledge, to the Practice of Virtue, and be ready 
always to give an Anſwer * to every one that 
aſketh you, a Reaſou of the Hope that is in 
. | 


To read well, is the firſt and greateſt 


Article, in a young Lady's Education, and 
- | yet not many, even among Gentlemen, 


come up to that Character. There is a cer- 
tain Beauty, and Harmony of Voice, re- 


- quired in Reading, that without a nice At- 
tention, and frequent Application, is not 


to be obtained. The Art of Reading,: lies 


in placing the Emphaſis in giving the pro- 


per Accent to each Word; and in varying 


the Voice, according to the Nature of the 


Sentence. To perform this gracefully, the 


following Rules may be of Service. 


The moſt obvious Points, to be obſerved 
in Reading, are thoſe ſix; a Comma (,), a 
Semicolon (;), a Colon (:), a Period (.), 2 
Note of Interrogation (?), and a Note of 
Admiration (H). Ata Comma, you are to ſtop 
as long as you may deliberately ſay one; at 


a Semicolon, as long as you may repeat one, 


two; at a Colon, as long as you may repeat 
— one, two, three; and at a Period, as long 
as you may repeat—one, two, three, four. 
At a Note of Interrogation, (that is, when 
Cs 4 

Pet. chap. ii, ver. 15, 
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2 Queſtion is aſked) you are to ſtop the 


ſame Space of Time as at a Colon, and to 


raiſe your Voice a little. At a Note of Ad- 


miration, you are to do the ſame. Jerks, 
and Starts of the Voice, in Reading, de- 


ſtroy the Senſe; wherefore make your Stops 
and Pauſes regular, as the Points direct. 


All who underſtand nice Reading, muſt 


know, that, by miſplacing the“ Accent, or 


Emphaſis, the Meaning of the whole Sen- 


tence may be inverted. The fineſt Orna- 
ments of an Oration, appear dull and fee- 


ble, when the Rules of reading gracefully 


are neglected. Let the Sound of your Voice 
in Reading, be the ſame as it is in Speak- 


ing. Pronounce every Syllable diltin& and 


| clear, and carefully avoid a drawling Tone. 


Never pronounce a Word, before you have 
ſpelled every Syllable of it in your Mind. 
Never read louder, than to be heard by thoſe. 
you are reading to. Your Voice muſt hu- 
mour the Senſe. In the reading of a News- 


paper, or the Relation of any thing, that 
has been done, the Accents muſt be varied 


very little; but where the Subject is affect- 
ing, or perſuaſive, the manner of pro- 


nouncing, muſt be more ſtrong and paſſion- 


Ae. 


* The riſing. or falling of the Voice, on a certain 
Syllable in a Word, is called the Accent; and the 
Streſs or Force of V oice, laid on a particular Word in 


2 Sentence, is called the Emphaſis, The emphatical 


Word gives Beauty, or Spirit to the whole Sentence, 


becauſe it ſhews the chief Deſign of the Author. 
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nate. Where the Senſe is grave and ſolemn, 
let your Voice be more flow, and pronounce 


every Word very diſtinctly; but, where the 


Subject is ſome eaſy, and pleaſant Matter, a 
more ſpeedy Pronunciation is allowed. To 


read too faſt, is always a greater Fault, than 
to read too flow. Avoid Uniformity of 
Voice, as if you were running over a mere 
Catalogue of ſingle Words. Liſten, with At- 


_ tention, to Perſons who read well; obſerve 
their Manner of pronouncing ; and mark 


every Place, where they alter the Sound. 
By imitating them, you will learn a grace- 
ful Cadence of Voice, and will be ſecured 
againſt any ſelf-pleaſing, or unhappy Tone. 
Be likewile deſirous to read, in the Preſence 


of ſuch, as have a muſical Ear; and take 


Pleaſure in being informed, and corrected 


by them. Many are the Advantages that 


ariſe from tranſcribing. By it, true Spelling 


and Pointing, will be made familiar to you; 


it will imprint the Subject on your Memo- 


ry, and will ſo fix your Attention on the 


Author's Method, that you will take in his 
various Beauties, with the greateſt Eaſe 


and Pleaſure. I adviſe all young Perſons, 
never to attempt the reading of Poetry, be- 
fore they can read Proſe diſtinctly, and 


with a true Obſervance of all the Stops. 


In reading Engliſh Verſe, every Word mult 
be pronounced with its natural Accent, as 


in Proſe, with theſe two Allowances ; firſt, 


( 143 ) 
at the End of every Line, tho* there be no 
Stop, make a ſhort Pauſe, to give Notice, 


that the Line is ended; ſecondly, if any 
Word in the Line happens to have two 
Sounds, chuſe to give that Sound to it, 


which moſt favours the Metre and the 


Rhyme. The Senſe of the Author muſt 
be humoured in Verſe, as in Proſe, by 


reading ſwift, or flow, according to the 


Gaiety of the Subject, without affecting to 


add new Muſick to the Lines, by an unna- 
tural Tone of the Voice. 


An Obſervance of theſe Rules, will ena- 


ble you to read any En gli Author. I 


now proceed to direct you, in the Choice of 


what you are to read. 
As the Defects and Weakneſs of human 


Faculties, cannot riſe up to full and com- 


prehenſive Ideas of heavenly Things, let 
your Faith be grounded upon the Word of 


God, as revealed in canonical Scriptures ; - 


let the New Teſtament be your daily Study 
read it always with Attention and- Reve- 


rence, and try yourſelf Pp every Doctrine | 


that 1s there. 


Next to holy Writ, no Reading can be 
of greater Advantage to you, than the Lives 
of pious Perſons. There are no Ideas ſtrike 


more forcibly upon our Imaginations, than 


thoſe, which are raiſed from Reflections, on 
the reipective Manners of great, and excel- 


lent People; who have lived before us. 
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| They become Subjects for our Admiration 


and Example. When we turn our Thoughts 
upon the Conduct of Men, who lived and 
died in the full Poſſeſſion of Oo x who 
behaved with an equal, a chearful, a gene- 
rous and heroic Temper; and died in the 
exalted Hopes, of a glorious Hereafter— 
the Curioſity of our Souls, is more than or- 
dinarily awakened ; we feel a ſecret Im- 
pulſe within us—a . generous Emulation, 

to imitate them; and we are proportion- 


ably affected by their Virtues, as we ima- 


gine them imitable by ourſelves. It would 


de an endleſs Labour, to collect the Ac- 
counts, with which all Ages have filled the 


World, of ſuch noble and heroic Minds. 


The Lives of Socrates, Epaminondas, Epic- 


tetus, Phocion, Zeno; and the Lives of many 


great Men, collected by Plutarch, afford us 
excellent Rules for Imitation. 


A ſure Way to improve, by . 
the Lives and Actions of thoſe who have 


been famous in their Generation, will be, 


to write down your Opinion of ſuch Perſons, 
and Things, as occur to you in your read- 


Ing; to enquire, wherein ſuch Actions excel, 


or. are defective; to obſerve, how they 


might have been carried on to a greater | 


Degree of Perfection, and how they exceed- 
ed, or fell ſhort, of others. By thus di- 


getting what you read, you will inſenſibly 


arrive 


(us) 


arrive at proper Notions of Virtue, Honour, - 


"and Justice. 


It will likewiſe be of very great Service, 
towards the ripening of your Judgment, to 
read the Morals, and Reaſonings, of the 
ancient Philoſophers *, who laboured in the 
Improvement of human Nature, and de- 
voted themſelves to the Study of Wiſdom. 
They (when in the higheſt State of human 
Knowledge, after informing themſelves of 
the nature of Man, the Ends of his Crea- 
tion, and the. State of his Condition, the 
right - Uſe of his intellectual Powers, the 
Immortality of the Soul, its Relation to the 
Deity, and the Agreeableneſs of Virtue to 
the divine Nature) give us a beautiful Pro- 
ſpect of the Dignity of Reaſon, and warm 


iy recommend the Advantages of Tempe- 
rance, Good · nature, Clemency, Generoſity, 


Fortitude of Mind, and many other heroic 
Excellencies. They likewiſe ſhew us, in 
the cleareſt Light, all the Deformities of 
Vice; the Uncertainty of Happineſs here; 
the Emptineſs of Riches; the Vanity of 
this World, and the Folly of putting any 
Confidence in it. They teil us, that the 
Termination of this Life, is an ordinary 
Occurrence of it; and repreſent Death, as a 
Relief from a various Being, ever ſubject to 

A Sorrows, 


* Such were Plato, Socrates, Seneca, Pythagoras, 
Demoſthenes, Cicero, E pictetus. | 
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Sorrows, and Difficulties, and as an En- 


trance into a better World. Thus it was 
really intended to us, by the Author of 
Nature. Poor were the Expectations of 
the Studious, the Brave, the Modeſt, and 
the Good, if the Reward of their Labours, 
and Virtues, were to be determined by this 
* Life! 

From theſe, and woch like Sentiments, 
Judgments, Reaſonings, and Maxims, 
ſhould be collected all the common Leſſons 


of Inſtruction for youthful Minds, no leſs 


of your Sex than ours. Such reading will 
be moſt entertaining, moſt uſeful, and moſt 
inſtructive, in regard to your Reflections, 
and the embelliſhing of your Soul with 
Purity, and the Love of Virtue. It will 
direct you how to live as cloſcly up to the 
Dignity of your Nature, as your imperfect 
State will admit you, and to profeſs your 
Gratitude to Heaven, for the Talents, and 
other Benefits, you enjoy by a regular Im- 
provement of them. But above all, believe 
and follow the Þ plain Rules of the Scrip- 
tures; let them be the Soul of all your De- 
liberations—let them be the Standard of all 
your Conduct. The ſureſt Means we can 
uſe, to arrive at a true Eſtimate of ourſelves, 
and to find out the ſecret Faults, and Vices, 
e | e that 
* See Page 6. 
See Pug 57. 
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that lurk within us, is to examine ourſelves 


by the Rules, which are laid down for our 


Direction in ſacred Writ, and to compare 
our Lives, with the Life of him who lived 
up to the Perfection of human Nature, and 


is the ſtanding Example, as well as the great 
Guide, and Inſtructor, of thoſe that receive 


his Doctrines. 
There can ſcarce be a greater Defect in a 


young Lady, than not to expreſs herſelf 


well, either in ſpeaking, or writing; and 
yet how many are there, who ſhould haye 


all the good and polite Qualities of the ra- 


tional World, that cannot tell a Story as 


they ſhould ; that is, join in a continued 
coherent Diſcourſe, the ſeveral Parts of it, 


without a Repetition of many * bald and 


poor Phraſes, to ſupply the Place of Con- 


nexion, Propriety, and Order. The beſt 
Method I can think of, to remove this 


Detect, is to read learned and eloquent Au- 


thors; and to ſet them before you, as Pat- 


terns for your daily Imitation. Thus, by 
pleaſing Degrees, you will be taught to kn). 


wherein, according to its ſeveral Subjects, 


and Deſigns, the Skill and Graces of a 
handſome Narrative lie. If you would 


8 reaſon well, (ſays Mr. Locke) read Chil- 
H 2 „ lingworth ; 
* Such as theſe : And ſo,—in ſhort, —however,— 


well, to be ſure, —do you ſee,—do you mind me.— 
that's well enough, —without any more ado, Se. 
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0 8 If you would ſpeak well, ly 
< converſant * in Tully.” Thus you will 
acquire true Ideas of Eloquence—thus you 
will learn the Purity of our Language, and 
be enabled to ſpeak clearly, and per ſuaſively 
on any Subject. Here I do not recommend 
thatOratory, and Copiouſneſs of Expreſſion, 
in Females, which can talk whole Hours 
together upon nothing; for ſuch Eloquence, 
expoſes them the more. I have known a 
young Lady to branch out into a Diſſer- 
tation upon the Faſhions; and, for Hours 
together, deſcribe the ſeveral Parts of Dreſs, 
with all the Figures of Rhetoric. With 
what Variety of Phraſes, and Fluency of 
Invention, do ſome Ladies tell the fame 
Story over and over, and add every Time 
a a different Turn to every Circumſtance! | 
have heard a Lady talk, with as much Cor- 
rectneſs, to her Lap- dog, as if ſhe were 
ſpeaking to the Spectator T. This kind of 
miſtaken Eloquence, is not imputable to 
good reading, but to the Want of it; and 
is to be conſidered, not as Diſcourſe, but 
as feeble, and unimproved Helps to it. 
Rapin, in his Book of Eloquence, diſplays 
its Beauties, with Elegance and Juſtneſs. 
Never be fond of the Formality of diſ- 
puting ; nor pride yourſelt in contradicting 
| others, 


® See his firſt Book of Invention, Sed. 20. 
I ors his 247th Paper. 
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others, upon the Strength of what you have 
read. Let your Motive be, to find out 


Truth, and not the Victory in diſputing. 


Nothing can be more diſingenuous, or 


more unbecoming a well- read Perſon, than 
not to yield to plain Reaſon, and the Con- 
viction of clear Arguments. Nothing is 


leſs conſiſtent with civil Converſation, and 


even with the End of all Debate, than not 


to take a full and ſatisfactory Anſwer. 
Truth is to be found, by Aſſiduity of good 


reading—by a mature Conſideration of all 


Things themſelves; and not by any artificial 


Terms, or Ways of arguing. 


Though I am not againſt a young Lady's 


amuſing herſelf with French, Italian, or 
Latin ; yet, ſince it is Enghſþ, that one edu- 


cated in England muſt have conſtant Uſe of, 


it 15 obvious to think, that to be the 185 


guage ſhe ought chiefly to cultivate, and 
wherein moſt Care ſhould be taken, to 
poliſh and perfect her Stile. Whatever 


Foreign Language, a youg Lady's Curio- 
ſity may direct her to learn, that which 
ſne ought critically to ſtudy, and endeavour 


to get a Facility, Clearneſs, and Elegance, 


to expreſs herſelf in, ſhould certainly be 
her own. Among the ancient Romans, all 
Perſons of Figure, and Rank, were daily 


employed in learning the Beauties of their 
Mother Tongue; and to che Greeks, (who 
H 3 -  _ 
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were a very learned People) all Speech were 
barbarous but their own. 

Thoſe empty Spaces of Life, which, to 
the idle, ſeem tedious and burthenſome, 
would, it employed in reading, and in the 
Purſuits of Knowledge, become both plea- 
ſant and profitable. 


Nothing can come into the Account of 


diſcreet Recreation, that does not produce 


ſomewhat of future Pleaſure, or Profit, as 
well as preſent Delight. Reading conveys 


to us, very ſenſible Pleaſure for the preſent; 
it extends our Faculties, and improves them, 


and, in a great meaſure, lengthens our Lives, 
by turning all the Parts of them to our 


Advantage. The Intellect, is a grateful 


Soil; but then, like a Field *, it requires 
manuring. Senſual Pleaſures, rather ſtupify, 
than enliven: they play upon the Organ, 
and dull the Appetite; but thoſe of the Un- 
derſtanding, are of a more refined Nature. 
If you are ſtudiouſly inclined, there are 
many rational Experiments and Operations 
in Natural Philoſophy, that are convenient, 
and neceſſary to be known, and that will 
abundantly reward the Pains of the Curious, 
with Delight and Advantage. 
Such are the Writings of Mr. Boyle, and 
others, upon. Huſbandry, Planting, Gar- 
dening, Herbs and Flowers. Farther than 
8 this, your Sex is not at all concerned, nor 15 
BD, it 


8 * Negleds urenda flex innaſcitur agris. Hor. 
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it adviſeable for them to venture. The 
Truth of it is, you might conſume your 
whole Life in the Study of one ſingle Sci- 
ence, or any one other Branch of it, without 


arriving at the Knowledge of all its Qua- 
lities. A ſtudious Mind may drudge, in 


the Study of Natural Philoſophy, with Hopes 
to gain thereby a comprehenſive, ſcienti- 


fical, and ſatisfactory Knowledge of the 


Works of Nature; but though there are 
ſo many Syſtems“ of it, yet I never could 


find one, in which, as a Science, I could be 


ſure to find Truth and Certainty : And of 
this all Sciences give an Expectation. 
The SpeFaters and Guardians are Orna- 


ments to a Lady's Cloſet. Telemachas, and 


the Travels of Cyrus, are writ in an caſy, 


correct Style, and convey Pleaſure, with In- 


ſtruction. The Belles Lettres, and Fonta- 


nelle's Plurality of Worlds, Boileau, Paſcal, 


and Voiture*s Letters, are Books of ſublime 


Entertainment; and may be read with 
Safety. 8 1 
To the Counſels, and Reproaches, of 


learned Authors, we liſten without Re- 


ſentment; by their Deſcriptions, Alluſions, 
and Inferences, we diſcover all our Foibles. 
Books ſpeak with more Priviledge ; explain 
with more Freedom; and influence with 


. . more 


Doctor Cudworth's intellectual Syſtem, is judged, 6 
: by many of the Learned, to be the beſt extant. 
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more Perſuaſion than Men can perſonally 
do. Great is the Choice of well-written 


Treatiſes, which afford Variety of Amuſe- 


ment and Improvement; but, would you 


ſee what is the Conſequence of a baſe 
Action; what Remorſe and Inquietudes, 


attend the Commiſſion of Vice; what Plea- 


ſure and Comfort, ſpring from a Courſe of 


Virtue ;— would you look into the Viciſſi- 
tudes of Fortune; would you examine the 
Tranſience of all worldly Things, and how 
liable to change the moſt exalted Station is 


—FHiſtory informs you, without Diſguiſe. 


In Hiſtory we -view Battles, and Sieges, 


without Danger; Tempeſts, Shipwrecks, 


and Earthquakes, without Terror; the 
Cuſtoms and Manners of all Nations, with- 


out Expence or Coſt. In Hiſtory, we 


find the Riſe and Progreſs of all human 
Authority; the Flouriſhing and Decays of 
all Kings and Kingdoms. 


Towards teach- 
ing us Experience, at the Expence of others, 
Hiſtory is very well Bm | 


like Calamity ; 


Advantage, with proper Care, we may 
eaſily ſteer a ſafe Courſe. Hence we may 


collect, how highly uſeful it is, to be 
| converſant 


and ſo copi- 
doully, as to be able to furniſh us with Pre- 
cedents, upon almoſt every Occaſion. The 
Rock upon which another has ſplit, is a 
kind of Light-houle, to warn us from the 
and, by having ſuch an 
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converſant i in * Hiſtory, and how greatly it 
contributes to the Elegance of Converſation. 
A genteel, ſpeculative Knowledge of Geo- 
graphy, Coſmography, and Chronology, 
is neceſſary to prepare one, for receiving 
the Pleaſures and Advantages of this Study. 
Bailey's Dictionary will be a great Help to a 
Perſon, deficient in theſe. F 

Novels, Plays, and Romances, muſt be 
read ſparingly, and with Caution, leſt ſuch 
Parts of them, as are not ſtrictly tied down 
to Sedateneſs, ſhould inculcate ſuch light, 
over- gay Notions, as might, by unperceived 
Degrees, ſoften and miſlead the Underſtand- 
ing. Never read more chan you are able to 
digeſt. 
Next to that of Reading, no Engle 
ſits more graceful on a Female's Mind, 
than that of writing correctly; nor is any 
Part of Education, more genteel and ne- 
ceſſary. Writing of Letters, has ſo much 
to do in all the Occurrences of human Life, 
that whatever Perſon is not qualified to write 
a Letter (at leaſt in a tolerable narrative 
Style) muſt be ſenſible of many and great 
Inconveniences z and is thought of, by all 
others, with Pity or Contempt. The tran- 
ſient F aults of diſcourſing die, for the moſt. 
Part, with the Sound that gives them Life, 

[EE 7 "one 


* Among the Ancients, Pliny, Plutarch, Thucydides; 
among the Moderns, Clarendon, Burnet, Kennet, Ra- - 
pin and Rollin, are worthy of Reputation. - | 
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and may with greater Eaſe eſcape Obſer- 
vation and Cenſure; but Letters are ſubje& 
to a ſtrict Review, and lay thoſe that wrote 
them, open to a ſevere Examination of 
their Breeding, Senſe, and Abilities : S0 
that, where. the Methods of Education are 
duected to the right Purpoſes, this is too ne- 
ceſſary a Part of it, to lie neglected. Strains. 
of Wit, or Compliment, are Incumbrances 
to a Letter. It is far more genteel, to ex- 
preſs one's ſelf, either in writing or ſpeak- 
ing, with Faſe and Plainneſs, than with 
Formality or Labour. Incoherence, Con- 


fuſion, Roughneſs, or Affectation in a Let- 


ter, always puzzles, or diſguſts the Reader; 
but an eaſy Manner of communicating our 

Thoughts, gains a fayourable Attention of 
what we have to offer“ 

I am perſuaded, nothing ſo much clears 
the Judgment, either of Man or Woman, 
helps them ſo much on in Literature, and 
makes them improve, with ſo much Eaſe, 


as a good Method in all the Application of 


their Thoughts. As in Hiſtory, the Or- 


der of Time ſhould govern; ſo in the 
Mind, every Progreſſion of Knowledge, 


| ought to go from what it ſtands poſſeſſed of, 


to that which lies next, and is moſt cohe- 


rent to it; and ſo on, to what it aims at, 
os 


= Tully 8 | Epiſtles are recommended, do Mr. FOE 


as the beſt Pattern for 9 or polite W 
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by well- ordered Degrees, and by well- pro- 


portioned Enquiries. 


As the Faculty of Speaking, fits us for 


the Society of others, ſo does that of Think- 


ing, quality us for our own. Though the 
former is ſeldom wanting among us, yet 
the latter excellent Talent, too often lies, 


neglected, even among thoſe who are 


capable of thinking to Purpoſe. Though 
human Actions, are called moral, becauſe. 
they refult from the Determination of the 
Will, yet it is through want of Attention 
that rational Creatures err. If the End and 


Uſe of right Reaſon, be to have a right 


Notion and Judgment of Things; to diſtin- 


guiſh between Truth, and Falſhood, Right, 


and Wrong, and act accordingly ; of all 


the various Methods of Improvement, none 
is fo advantageous as Thinking, both in 


reſpect to our Intellects and Morals. The: 


Perfection of our Nature, is to know, that 


is, to be able to frame clear and diſtinct. 
Ideas, to form true Judgments, and to- 
deduce proper Conſequences. The Habi- 


tudes, and Relations of Conceptions, one: 
to another, by frequent comparing, become: 


more viſible; and by habitual Fhinking,, 
the . is made more habitual to the Un- 


derftanding. To this Purpoſe, Reading is 


uſeful, but Thinking is neceſſary. The 
former, without the latter, will never form: 
ſedate Notions of Things; but whoever _ 

m4 compares, 
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compares, conſiders, and judges, | IS . 
mined only by the Dictates of Truth; and 


has therefore the beſt moral Security againſt 
Error. Thinking, likewiſe, greatly im- 


proves our Morals, and ſerves to make us 
better, as well as wiſer. The beſt Method 


to ſhake off ill Habits, is to collect from 
Thinking, a Conviction of their Miſchief 


and Folly. Now, ſince the Underſtanding 
has ſo great 'an Influence upon the Will, 
there are but two Things, neceſſary to pre- 


ſerve us in our Duty ; firſt, an habitual 


Knowledge of what we ought to do, and 
what we ought to ſhun; and ſecondly, a 
ledate Conformity of our Actions to that 
Knowledge. 


This is to turn the Mind to its own Im- 


provement, and to qualify it for the Re- ; 


wards of Virtue. 


As Love Addis are cither expected 
by, or impoſed upon all your Sex, a fer 


Cautions to be uſed in the Time of Court- 


ſhip, may deſerve a Place among my other 


Precepts. Give me leave upon this Occa- 
fion, to recolle& ſome Remarks which I 


have met with in Diſcourſe, and to compare 
them with what falls under my on Obſer- Wu 


vation. 


I have heard a Lady of nice Diſcernment, 
ſay, that nothing is more dangerous to Fe- 


male, than the Vanity of Conqueſts, and that 


it is as Ice lo play with Þi ah as to dally with 


Ds” 
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Callantry. That this Lady collected the 
Phraſe from Experience, it would be un- 
generous to ſuſpect; but hence it may be 
inferred, that a young Lady conſpires againſt 
her own Safety and Honour, who is over 
free of Temper, forward in talking, or 
fond of being thought witty, in the Pre- 
ſence of her Courtier. Except Wit be 
tempered with Diſcretion, and ripened by 
Experience; improved by Reading, and 
guarded by Judgment; it is the moſt dan- 


gerous Companion, that can lurk in a Fe- 


male Boſom. It ſoftens her Sentiments ; 
makes her fond of being politely addreſſed; 
curious of fine Speeches; impatient of 
Praiſe ; and expoſes her to all the Temp- 
tations of Flattery, and Deceit. Ladies 
have great Reaſon to be cautious, and 
watchful over themſelves; for even to liſten 
to Compliments, and gay Addreſſes, may be- 
tray them into Weaknels and Indiſcretion. 

If it be agreeable to ſee Craft repelled 
by Cunning; it muſt be much more ſo, 
to behold the Snares of a Seducer defeat- 
ed, by the Management of Innocence. It 
is as much the Province of a licentious 
Rake, to betray the young, the rich, the 
beautiful, or gay Female; as it is the Qua- 
lity of a Fox to prey upon Poultry: Wwhere- 
fore, if one of theſe Sparks were about draw- 
ing her into a Compliance with his deſtruc- 
tive Meaſures, by pretended Civilities, and 

extra- 


* „ : 
extraordinary Concern for her Intereſt ; ſhe 
ought to conſider his Propoſals in their 
true Light—as a Bait, artfully placed to con- 
ceal the fatal Hook, which was deſigned to 
lead her into Ruin. An honeſt Man, with 
a moderate Share of good Senſe, may as 
eaſily convince a Lady, of his Deſigns being 
honourable, and intended for her Welfare, 
as the beſt Maſter of Addreſs and Rhetoric, 
if deſtitute of Sincerity—though he had a 
Head turned for Calculation, equal to Sir 
Iſaac Newton's, and a Tongue as eloquent 
as that of Cicero, or Demoſthenes. The 
Truth 1s—Great Speechers to the Fair, in 
Points of fo great Importance, are either 


 . Knaves, Fops, or very lilly Fellows. How 


diſappointed is the amorous Youth, who, 
endeavouring to plunder anOutſide of Bloom 
and Beauty, finds a Treaſure of impene- 
trable Virtue concealed within! . 
Be careful how you give way to what 
many Ladies call an innocent Liberty , for 
here Civility may be taken for an Invita- 
tion. The double Temptation of Vanity, 
and Deſire, is ſo prevalent in our Sex, that 
we are apt to interpret every obliging Look, 
- Geſture, Smile, or Sentence, of a Female 
we like, to the hopeful Side. Therefore, 
let your Deportment, forbid without Rude- 
neſs; and oblige without Invitation. We 
look upon a Woman's Eyes, to be the 
Interpreters of her Heart; and we often 
| a EY gather 
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ther more Encouragement from a plea- 
fing Glance, than from her ſofteſt Words. 
The Language of the Eyes is very ſigni- 
ficant. 

Never fix your liking on any Man, that 
has not thoſe good Qualities, which you 
have laboured after yourſelf, and who is not 
likely to be a Friend to Virtue. 

When a Lady is addreſſed by her Votary, 
let his Propoſals be ever fo honourable, ſhe 
ought to be cautious how ſhe places her Af- 
fections. She ſhould carry herſelf with an 
even Temper, and keep herſelf at a genteel 
Diſtance, leſt the Conqueſt afterwards might 
be reckoned "oP An early F ondneſs 
often ſuffers. 

As the Intentions are not legible, the 
World is apt to judge of Perſons by their 
Behaviour, Converſation, and Appearances.. 
It all young Ladies were conſcious of this, 
| ſurely they would be more circumſpect, 
and reſerved, than to allow ſuch Liberties, 
as are too often uſed in Love-Addrefies. | 
They may ſuppoſe them, to- be Characters 

of Love and Paſſion; but in the End, ſuch 
miſtaken Indulgences, often deſtroy all that 
Eſteem which their Lovers might have for 
them, if they were not quite ſo tractable. 


Eaſy Compliances, extinguiſh the Deſire of | 


Marriage, and make the fair Sex, only 
conſidered as Subjects of Gallantry, and 
| Amulement. | "Ys 
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Be not over credulous, in believing every 
obliging Thing your Admirer ſays; for that 
would expoſe you to his Artillery of Per- 
ſuaſions. When he praiſes your Beauty, 
Wit, Shape, or Temper, and tells you, 
that in his Eyes, you excel all others of 
your Sex; do not receive ſuch Compliments 
as an Homage due to your Merit, with- 
out examining whether he be ſincere, or 


flatters. The Lives of ſome Men, are a 


meer Commerce of Compliments and Diſ- 
fimulation, to impoſe upon Female Soft- 
neſs; and this often makes Credulity in 
Women, as infamous as Falſhood is re- 
proachful in Men. All the Havock which 
is made in the Habitations of Beauty, and 
Innocence, by the Arts and Gallantries of 
craity Men, is owing altogether to this Fe- 
male Weakneſs. Too often Credulity is 
overtaken by Diſgrace. 

There are two general Anſwers may be 
given by any of the Fair, to the Fop or the 
Courtier, which in all Caſes - will diſmiſs 
_ either, with his Impertinences, to her Credit 
and Satisfaction. If a Fop, or Beau, ſays 
an obliging thing to you, with a mild, in- 
different Air, receive it, and return him 
Thanks; but, if he inſiſts upon fulſome 
Compliments, give him to underſtand, his 
Favours are miſplaced; that ſuch Diſcourſe 
makes you uneaſy; and that you hope his 
good Manners Will direct him to wave 

| | | it. 
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it, If your Spark be troubleſome, modeſtly 
reprove his Boldneſs; ſhew a Diſlike to his 
Familiarities; and with a courteous inoffen- 
five Air, forbid him all unſeaſonable Vifits, 
and private Retirements. If you are warmly 
importuned, let him know that you are 


under the Direction of a Parent, and Rela- 


tions; that you are not at your own Diſ- 


poſal, and that yau have reſolved not to rx 
diſpoſe of yourſelf. All this muſt be done 
without Pettiſhneſs, Peeviſhneſs, or Diſdain; 


left your diſappointed Teizer ſhould, in- 
flamed with Reſentment, and Revenge, 
ſpread Reports injurious to your Honour. 
Opportunities ſhould be avoided as much as 


| pollible. | Great 1s the Danger, that a Fe- 


male incurs, let her imagine her Simplicity 
and Innocence to be ever ſo invincible, by 


too much Familiarity with a Male Com- 


panion. She that wonders, what People 
mean by Temptations, and thinks herſelf 
ſecure againſt all Attacks, and defies Man- 


kind to do their worſt; depends too much 


on her own Sufficiency, and may be ſur- 
prized into Weakneſs and Deceit. Whoever 
is made of Fleſh and Blood, is ſubje& to 


human Frailties; wherefore, it muſt be 


much ſafer to fly from, than to fight with, 
what the World calls Opportunities, and Re- 
ligion, Temptations. Thouſands of your 

Sex have been gradually betrayed from in- 
nocent Freedoms, to Ruin and Infamy; and 
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Thouſands of our Sex, have begun with 
Elatteries, Proteſtations, and Endearments; 
but ended with Reproaches, Perjury, and 
Perfidtouſneſs. She that conſiders this, 
will hun, like Death, ſuch Baits of Guilr 
and Miſery, and be very cautious to whom 
ſhe liſtens. When a Man talks of honour- 
able Love, you may, with an honeſt Plea- 
ſure hear his Story; but, if he flies into 
Raptures; calls you an Angel, or a God- 


dels; vows to ſtab himſelf, 1 a Hero; or 
to die at your Feet, like a Slave; be no 


more than diſſembles: or, if you cannot 


help believing him, only recolleck the old 


Phraſe, Violent Things can never laſt. 


Lenderneſs, Friendſhip, and Conſtancy, 
dreſſed in a Simplicity of Expreſſion, recom- 


mend themſelves, by a more native Elegance, 
than violent Raptures, extravagant Praiſes, 


and ſlaviſn Adoration; all which, perhaps, 


may be no more, than a Repetition of the 


fame Things, ſaid to a hundred of the Sex 
before. | 


The' Motions of an bone Paſſion, are 


regular and laſting; its Elegance conſiſts in 
Pur and its Tranſports, are the Reſult 


of Yirtue and Reaſon. It never ſinks a 


Man into imaginary Wretchedneſs, nor 


tranſports him out of himſelf ; nor is there 
a greater Difference, between any two Things 
in N ature, than between true Love, and 

| dat 
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that Romantic Paſſion which pretends to 


R by, 
Criminal Love, is not a Sub) 
preſent Deſign ; but, as Curioſity 


for my 


* 


implanted in us; and, ſince Admiration is 


one of our moſt pleaſing Paſſions, what a 


perpetual Succeſſion of Joy muſt flow, from 
the Springs of untainted Love! All the 
pleaſing Motions of the Soul, riſe in the 
_ Purſuit of this heroic Paſſion, when the 
Party beloved is kind, with Diſcretion and 
A 


The Obſervations IL have made upon the 


Conſtitution, Frame, and Deſign of human 


Nature, and upon the different Tempers 


and Diſpoſitions inherent to it, have pro- 
duced the following Speculation, upon Vir- 
ginity and Marriage. 2 — 


Virginity, as it is a State, in many Re- r 
ſpects, free from * worldly Cares, and 


Troubles, furniſnes Means and Opportu- 


nities of high Advancements in a devout 
Life. I now ſuppoſe you are at Fears 


of Diſcretion, and fully prepared to be 


informed, that the very Name of Virgin, 
imports a critical Niceneſs, with reſpect to 


8 Virtue, 
* In the Words of Sz. Gregory, Virginity is a Life 
of Angels, the Enamel of the Soul, and the Advan- 


tage of a religious Life; and having great Oppor- 
tunities of Devotion, and being free from worldly 


Cares, may more frequently be exerciſed in holy 85 


Duties. 


one of 
the ſtrongeſt, and moſt laſting Appetites 
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Virtue, Innocence, Modeſty, and decent 


Behaviour : Every improper Curioſity, de- 
files the Character. She that liſtens, with 
Pleaſure, to wanton Diſcourſe, defiles her 
Ears; ſhe that ſpeaks it, defiles her Tongue; 
and immodeſt Glances, pollute the Eyes. 
As nothing is more clean, and ſpotleſs, 
than pure Virginity, ſo the leaſt Receſſion 


from it, is the more diſcernable. Curioſity, 
even in Paradiſe, betrayed Virtue; but it 


Was gratified at great Expence, I join 
with all Perſons, in Opinion, that ſhe, who 


lives to be an old Maid, againſt her Will, 
is unfortunate, and therefore not without 
_ Reaſon peeviſh ; but, if ſuch of the Sex, 


would learn to ſuppreſs their Deſires, the 
Original of their Misfortunes would be re- 
moved; ſuperannuated V irginity, occaſioned 
by Neceſſity or Reſtraint from Marriage, is 
an Affliction too ſevere for any of the fair 
Sex, becauſe in theſe Kingdoms it is a kind 


of imputed Scandal: But where this State 


reſults from a free Choice—from a Pre-en- 
gagement to the ſpiritual Bridegroom from 
a Devotion of Heart to Heaven from an 
humble Deſire of reſiſting all human Love, 
then it may properly be called a Life of 


Angels. But, as the God of Nature has, 


for wiſe Ends, added Deſires to the Con- 


ſtitution of both Sexes; where thoſe Deſires 
prevail, it is but convenient, the Deſign of 


them ſhould be anſwered in chaſte Marriage, 


hies 
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| which} is an honourable State; attended with 
many Bleſfings, 

It we take a View, of conjugal Love, in 
all its native Beauties, and Attractions, we 
muſt be perſuaded, that the Pleaſures and 
Advantages of it, are preferable to a ſingle 
ſtate; and that whatever is delightful in 
human Life, is to be enjoyed in greater 
Perfection, in the married Condition. If it 
were not ſo, the wiſeſt and beſt of all 
Ages and Nations, have conſented in an 
Error. This Inſtitution was calculated for 
a conſtant Scene of Delight, as much as 
our Being is capable of; and this State, with 
the Affection ſuitable to it, is the compleateſt 
Image of Heaven we can receive in this 
Life: The greateſt Pleaſures we can enjoy 
on Earth, are the Freedoms of Converſation 
with a Boforn Friend; who, in Occaſion of 
Joy, will congratulate, and in Occurrences 
of Diſtreſs, or Danger, will mingle his Con- 
cern ; one, who will divide our Cares, and 
double all our Joys. When two have 
choſen each other, out of all the Species, 
with a Deſign to be each other's mutual 
Comfort, and Entertainment, while they 
perform the Vows they have made, all the 
Jatisfactions of the one, muſt be doubled, 
becauſe the other partakes of them—all the 
Sorrows of one, muſt be lighten'd, becauſe 
the other is (as to Perſon) exempt from 
Re them. 
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them * How muſt the Hearts of thoſe r re- 


joice, who ſce a beautiful and numerous 


Offspring of their own, playing about 


them, and endeavouring to excel one ano- 
ther, in little innocent Sports, to pleaſe 
their Parents! What an exalted Delight 
mult it be to well-diſpoſed Perſons—what 
a Comfort mult it be to them in their old 
Age, to fee a Number of reaſonable Crea- 
tures, which they themſelves have produced, 


enjoying the Fruits of a virtuous Education! 


What unſpeakable Pleaſure, muſt a virtuous 
Female take, in loving and converſing with 
the worthy Object of her utmoſt Affection 


who is faithful, and juſt to all, conſtant and 


affectionate to her, with whom ſhe is to 
tread the Paths of Life, in a pleaſing, con- 
ftant Courſe of Love and Virtue; to be a 
Partner of whoſe Kindneſs, and under 
whoſe Protection ſhe has put herſelf, till 
Death diſſolves their Union! What an ad- 
ditional Comfort is it, to. a Lady of good 


Senſe, and good Humour; who, for her 


good Qualities, is eſteemed abroad, to be 
at home beloved and happy ! This keeps 
her always chearful, gay, and ſprightly— 
this enlivens her Converfation, makes her 
the beſt of Friends, and the moſt agreeable 
of Companions. What Character of Hap- 
pincls can equal that + of TIE 8 ee” 
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be the beſt of Wives, to be the beſt beloved? 
When two Perſons of good Education, 
honeſt Principles, and improved Talents, 
are not only united in the ſame Intereſts, 
and Aﬀections, but alſo in their Taſte of 
Life, of the ſame Pleaſures, Deſires, and 
Amuſements——then the Pleaſures of da- 
meſtic Life are known. 

When Things happen thus, n has 
in it all the Delights of Friendſhip; all the 
Delicacies of Reaſon; all the Enjoyments 
of Senſe; and all the 8 of Life; ſo 
that nothing but Degeneracy, and Vice, can 
paſs Reproaches on ſo bleſt a State. 

Among the ſeveral Delights, and Advan- 
tages, that accompany the conjugal State, 
it is farther to be conſidered, as the Foun- 
dation of . and the chief Band 
of Society. 

I join in Opinion with thoſe, who be- 
lieve no Medium to be in a married State; 
and that it is either a vexatious, or happy 
Condition; but, when it is a Scene of taſteleſs 


Indifference, ſharp Anſwers, unreaſonable . 


Jealouſies, eager Upbraidings, and violent 
Reproaches, fo contrary to the Nature and 
Inſtitution of it ; the Miſchief generally pro- 
ceeds from the raſh or imprudent Choice, 
which People make for themſelves, and an 
Expectation of Happineſs and Pleaſures, 
from Things incapable of giving either. 
When. the Heads of married * leq 
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flbd with the vain Ideas of Equipage and 
Grandeur; Pomp and Magnificence; it is 
no wonder that both Sexes are deceived, and 
bring Reflections, and Diſhonour on their 
Condition : whereas, if they would but cor- 
rect that depraved Taſte ; moderate their 


Ambition; and place their Happineſs upon 
proper Objects; Marriage would become 


the moſt happy, and moſt honourable, State 
of Life. 


As the Choice i in Marriage, is one of the 


molt important Affairs of Life, ſo eſſential 


towards making our preſent State agreeable, 
and very often towards determining our 
Happineſs to all Eternity ; I hope my un- 


married Readers will not take Offence at a 


few Inſtructions, which may give them ſome 
Light in ſo nice a Particular; and, in ſome 
meaſure, rectify their Choice. 


The chief Things to be regarded in the 


Choice of a Huſband, are a virtuous Diſ- 
poſition, a good Underſtanding, an even 
Temper, an eaſy Fortune, and an agreeable 


Perſon. Aſk any Lady, if ſhe would 


either receive herſelf, or recommend to her 
Friend's Acquaintance, a Huſband without 
_ theſe Accompliſhments, and her Anſwer - 


will be 


none but a Fool, or a Mad-wo- 
man, would ; yet, how many of the Fair 


Sex throw themſelves away, upon what the. 
ſpeculative World calls pretty Fellows, who 
want Courage, Honour, Sincerity, and 


every 
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every amiable Virtue ? How many are ſa 
crific*d to the Riches of an illiterate Drone, 
or an old Debauchee ? 


The firſt Matives, that like the 1 


tion of a prudent young Lady, for chang- 
ing her Condition, are good Senſe, Beauty, 


and Riches; but then, ſhe is ſtrictly to 


examine, what Excellencies recommend a 


Man moſt to a deliberate Choice. Theſe 
ſhe will find to be, Virtue, Sedateneſs, 


Good-humour, Sobriety, Conſtancy, and 
a Similitude of Manners. When the Men 


are equal, Reaſon and Selt-preſervation, will 


direct her to give the Preference to the 


Man of Wealth; but if ſhe has her Choice 
of ſeveral, who are equal in their other 
Pretenſions, certainly he of beſt Under- 


ſtanding is to be preferr' d. Riches cannot 
purchace excellent Talents, or worthy En- 
dowments; wherefore, good Qualities, 
with an eaſy Fortune, and an agreeable 
Perſon, are preferable to the Riches and 
Honours of a Rake, a Fop, a Profligate. 
a Miſer, or a Blockhead. She that, for a 
Title gives her Hand without her Heart, 
may expect a Life more incumber*'d with 
Vexations than Pleaſure. It is ill judged, 
to be delighted with the Thoughts of being 
great, or to marry a rich Man in Expec- 
tation of it; Love has nothing to do with 
State. Solitude, if rightly conſider'd, with 
a | Companion, wing and beloy'd, F- « 

ow'd, 
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: low*d, even by our Sex, to have a Pleaſure, | 
infinitely beyond all the Pomp, and Gran- 
deur of inſipid, or vexatious Wedlock. 

Nothing but the good Qualities of the 
Perſon belov'd, can be a Foundation for a 
Love of Judgment and Diſcretion ; ſo that 
a young Lady ought to regard Merit, 
more than any thing elſe, in the Perſon 
who makes his Applications. to her. By 
Men of Merit, I do not mean thoſe of 
great. Abilities, exalted Genius, or dce 
Learning; ſo much as Men of good Senſe, 
good Nature, Probity, Induſtry, Conſtancy, 
Courage, and Honour. Men endow'd 
with theſe Qualities, look upon their Wives 
With Love, Joy and Gratitude, and think 
themſelves oblig'd to ſupply their Imper- 
fections with Good-nature, provided they 
meet with equal Returns of Love. Such 
Men take Pleaſure, in contriving the Hap- 
pineſs of their Wives, and in laying out 
their Invention, to form Variety of Conver- 
ſation, new Diverſions, and Amuſements 
jor them; while the Wives, with the Eyes 
of Fondneſs, rejoice in the Approbation of 
all the Words, and Actions, of their ten- 
der Help- mates. 


It is obvious here to believe, that a pru- | 


dent Choice cannot be made, without a de- 
liberate Enquiry into a Man's Principles and 
| 9 A 
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When the firſt Heats of Curioſity are 


abated, Virtue and Good-nature not only 


raiſe, but continue Love, and make the 
united Perſons always amiable to each other; 
but whoever expects to be happy in a Huſ- 
band, without theſe Quallties, will find her- 
ſelf widely miſtaken. T. 

I would adviſe a Friend of mine, to con- 


ſult the Temper, as much as any other Qua- 
lity. Of all Diſparities, that of Humour 


makes the moſt unhappy Marriages. There 
are many unequally, and unhappily, match*d' 


with Perſons of certain Turns in Temper; - 


who, with thoſe of contrary ones, might 
probably live eaſy and contented. Every 


one's Experience furniſhes Inſtances of this. 


Hence it appears reaſonable to ſuppoſe, 
that a ſhort Courtſhip is not the ſafeſt ; 
haſty Marriages may have long Repentance. 
You cannot be too inquiſitive, and diſ- 
cerning, in the Foibles of him, who makes 
Propoſals of Marriage; for, after the Knot 


is tied; Blemiſhes in Humour may be dif- 


cover' d, which perhaps before were not 
ſuſpected. 5 


If you bring your Reaſon to ſupport 
your Liking to any particular Man, you 


| will conſider him as ſubject to all the Cala- 


mities both of Body and Mind. Before 


you bring yourſelf to a Reſolution on 
Marriage, you ought to be prepar'd for 
every Incident in that State; to be a Pas 


12 rent, 
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rent, a Friend, a Lover, and Phyſician. Fre- 
quently enquire of your own Heart, whether 


you could, at all Events, through all Dangers, 


Diſappointments, Diſgrace, and Afflictions, 
ſtick cloſe to that Man, whom you deſign 
for your Huſband. Without a well-digeſted 
canvaſing of this, never give your Hand. 
When once joined in ſacred Marriage, quit 
all Perſons, and Things, for your Huſpand, 
but your Gd. 

Thoſe incoherent Advices, may, in Pr 
meaſure, direct you how to behave inoffen- 
fively in the Virgin State ; and how, with a 
regular Caution, to make a happy Choice 
of a Companion for Life, if you incline to 
marry : I now proceed to lay before you, 
the Duties of a married Female. 

A Wife owes to her Huſband's Perſon, 
the Debt of undivided Love; to his Repu- 


2 tation, all her Aſſiſtance in defending bo 


to his Fortune, all her Care in improving 
and ſecuring it; and an unalter*d Affection 
in all the Changes of it; and to his Relz- 
tions, and Friends, ſuch a Kindneſs and 
Eſteem, as their Stations reſpectively re- 
quire. 

Vanity and Pride, Extravagance and 
IIl- nature, are the moſt general Complaints 
the World receives from Huſbands of their 
Wives; but the laſt, ſeems to carry the 

"greateſt Grievance. If a Wife inclines to 
T7 of che other 1 oibles, and preſerves 
of Mildneſs 
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Mildneſs and R ; thoſe Diſpo- qo 


ſitions will direct her to conſider Things in 


a true Light, as Nature has form'd them; 
and not as her own Fancy, or Appetite, 


would have them. If her Huſband has any 


Failings, which before her Alliance, were 
not diſcovered ; her Good-nature will make 
Allowances for them ; will raiſe in her 
Breaſt all the Tenderneſs of Compaſſion 


and Humanity; will prevent her dwelling 
upon diſagreeable Rebukes; and, by degrees, 
will leſſen their Deformities. In the Occur- 
rences of matrimonial Life, it is a Rule pro- 


per to be obſerv*d——to preſerve always a 


Diſpoſition to be pleas'd. An ill- managing 


Man is often brought to ſee his Errors, 


and to reclaum, by the mild Advices of his 
Wife, and her obliging Condeſcenſions to 
humour him. By her Gentleneſs, and ſweet 


Temper, he is prevailed on to inſpect into 
himſelf, and to remove every Imperfection 


that is diſpteaſing to her, whom he received 
into his Arms, the Object of Love, Joy, 


and Admiration. Meekneſs and Compla- 
cency, are the only Weapons wherewith to 


combat an irregular Huſband. The enga- 


ging -Softneſs of a Wife, when prudently 
manag'd, ſubdues all the natural and legal 
Authority of any reaſonable Man. Her 


Looks have more Power than his Laws; 1 5 
and a few ſweet Words, from her, can 
| ſoften all his — But a Virago ſtirs up 
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Strife for herſelf, and kindles Fuel to con- 
ſume her Dwelling. Sullenneſs, Peeviſhneſs, 


-  Pettiſkneſs,Coolneſs, Diſlike, Jealouſy, Rage, 


or a querulous Temper, will never influence, 
or regain a Heart, liable to Wandering, 
or Extravagance. III- natur'd, and ill- tim'd, | 
Rebukes, increaſe Oppoſition, and beget 
Averſion. 


If your Affection be well-plac'd, and 


ſupported by the Conſiderations of Duty, 


Honour, Friendſhip, and Love, (to all 
which married People are in the higheſt 
Degree engag'd) you will not find it diffi- 
cult, to make Mildneſs and Good- nature 
habitual to you. Never forfeit the Ten- 
derneſs of your Sex, whoſe Firſt- rate Orna- 
ments are a graceful Eaſe, and Sweetneſs of 
Temper, Love and Honour, Virtue and” 
Meekneſs. | 
I have the Pleaſure of being intimate, wh 

a worthy Couple of a handſome Fortune. 
He was exceedingly ſubject to the Paſſion 
of Anger; and ſhe was (what Ladies are 
plealed frequently to term ſo) very high 
| ſpirited, and could not bear Contradiction. 5 
Notwithſtanding this, in Company, they 
were both affable, courteous, and friendly, 

and of conſequence engag*d ageneral Eſteem; | 
but, in private, the Fury of both prevail'd; 
their Reproaches were bitter and diſengaging. 
They often parted by mutual Conſent, and 
were as often Prevail'd on to be reconcil'd,. _ 
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and live 8 All this was to little 
Purpoſe; every trifling Accident gave Birth 
to new Quarels, and the Paſſion of the 
one, added Flames to that of the other; 


until, by a lucky and mutual Agreement, 


each of them conſented, prudently to retire 
from the other's Preſence, when provok'd 
by any vexatious Occurrence (which may 
often be expected in domeſtic Life) to be 
out of -Humour. Fhis Rule they have re- 
ligiouſly obſerved theſe eight Years; and 
I do not know, in all the Circle of my Ac- 
quaintance, a married Couple that live in 
greater Unity, Love, and Fondneſs. He 
has honeſtly told me, that he does not re- 
member, that in all that Time, either of 


them was inſulted with the leaſt Start of 


Paſſion towards each other. 
There is great Diſcretion requir'd, to 


keep Love alive after Marriage; and the 
Converſation of a married Couple, cannot 


be agreeable for Years together, without an 


earneſt Endeavour to pleaſe on both Sides. 1 


If the Love of a Wife be tempered with 
a tolerable Share of good - Senſe, ſhe will 
be ſure never to have any private Views of 
her own ; nor do any thing of conſequence, 


which her Huſband may poſſibly diſlike, 


without conſulting him. 


To behave with an obliging Air of F riend- 


42 ſhip, and Courteſy, towards his Relations, # . 
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and Friends, engages the Affection of 2 
Huſband greatly. 
| The Duties of a Wife to hes Huſband, 

In every Degree and State of Life, can de 
no leſs than Love, Fidelity, and Obedience 
to all his lawful Deſires, and prudent Coun- 
ſels; fo that, according as ſhe is diſpos'd, 
in herſelf, to perform theſe Duties, every | 
Circumſtance of Life is to give her Pleaſure 
or Pain. 

The utmoſt Happineſs we can hope for 
in this World, is Contentment; and, if 
we aim at any thing higher, we ſhall meet 
with nothing but Grief and Diſappoint- 
ments. Hence, it reaſonably follows, that 
a Wife muſt direct all her Studies, and En- 
deavours, to the Attainment of this Vir- 
tue; before her Thoughts can attend to all 
the Softneſſes, and Endearments, of refin'd 
Love in the married State. Without this. 
Diſpoſition, if ſne were poſſeſs'd of all the 
Happineſs that is diſpers*d through the whole 
World, her Life would be uneaſy—her Plea- 
ſures all inſipid. 

A ſure Method to ſecure Content, will 
be to obſerve the following Rules; firſt, 
never to ſee Superiors with Envy; ſecondly, | 
to reflect on the various Calamities, and 
Misfortunes, that human Nature is ſubject | 
to; and thirdly, to form a regular, impar- 
tial Compariſon, between ourſelves, and 


thoſe, who are  plac' d below us in the Enjoy-- 
ments 
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ments of Life. Thoſe Conſiderations, will 
fortify, and ſtrengthen the Mind, againſt the 


Impreſſion of Sorrow; will reconcile it to 


the natural Diſtreſſes which befal it, and 
will prepare it, for the Enjoyment of Peace 
and Tranquillity. Great Inconveniencies at- 
tend running into any Extream. Much of 
our Happineſs depends upon an Evenneſs 
of Temper—in not ſuffering the Scale of 
our Reaſon to mount us too high, in the 
_ Seaſon of Proſperity ; nor to ſink us too 
low, with the Weight of adverſe Fortune. 
Wherefore, my- Advice is, that you never 
may exult immoderately, upon a new Ac- 
ceſſion of Good, nor be abjectly caſt down, 
at the ſudden Approach of Evil. The 
true Regard of your own private Satis- 


faction, ſhould incline you to Stability ang 


Reſignation, upon any Change, and to 


keep your Spirits always calm and even; 3 


becauſe your Life would be a Labyrinth of 
Perplexities without it. Had you all the 
deſirable Properties in the World, you 
could be no more than pleaſed and content- 
ed with them; and, if by a right. way of 
Thinking, you can reconcile yourſelf to 
your own Condition, you will fall very lit- 
tle ſhort of the moſt complete Happineſs, 

that Mortals do enjoy. | 

I would farther propoſe. .to your Con- 
ſideration, that, poſſibly, what we now look 
upon as the greateſt Misfortune, may not be 
* 13 really 
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really ſuch in itſelf; but, to avoid Repetition, 
I refer you to the 111th Page. As the fol- 


' lowing Lines * accidentally occur to my Me- 


mory, I hope my inſerting them, will not 
be diſagreeable. 5 


Greatneſs in glitt'ring Forms diſplay'd, 
Affelis weak Eyes much us d to Shade ; 
And, by its falſly envy'd Scene, 
Gives 25 debaſing Fits of Spleen; 
But they, whom bleſt Content inſpires, 
This Science learn to bound Deſires : 
By happy Alchymy of Mind 
They turn to Pleaſure all they find : 
They both 2 in outward Mien 
- The grave and ſolemn Garb of Spleen : 
Unmov'd, when the rude Tempeſt plows, 
Without an Opiate they repoſe 
Nor, meddling with the Gods Affairs, 
Concern themſelves with diſtant Cares; 
But place their Bliſs in mental Reſt, 
And feaſt upon the Good poſſe Vd. 


There are ſeveral other Entellengies, 5 
pending on, and flowing from, the Practice 
of Virtue, which the Ambition of your 
Sex ſhould always aſpire at; I mean thoſe 
of a domeſtic Turn. The Family is the 


2 3 Province for private Women. to ſpine 
cc 
_ -- 
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Thoſe Ladies, that purſue the Virtues 


peculiar to their Sex, eſteem it the greateſt 


Commendation, by which they can be diſtin- 
guiſhed, to be reckoned, tender Mothers, 


faithful Wives, kind Miſtreſſes, and good 


Neighbours ; for the particular Offices of 


which, conſult The bole Duty of Man. 


Oeconomy, or the Art of Houſe-keep- 


ing, is the moſt immediate Female Buſi- 


nels. From this, neither Wealth, nor 
Greatneſs, can totally abſolve you. By 


taking the Trouble of the Keys, and Part 
of the Management of her Mother's Houſe, 


a young Lady may learn, how to go through 


her domeſtic Offices, when ſhe comes to 
one of her own. © 


As whatever worldly Subſtance you enjoy, 
is the Gift of Providence ; make it, in all 


Caſes, ſerve the wiſe and reaſonable Ends 
of a beneficent, hoſpitable Life. 


Never keep any more Servants, than 
you can very well afford to maintain. As 
the pampering of Servants, makes them 


ſaucy and idle, ſo will the {tinting them, 


make them Thieves. 
It is a great Art, in Houſe- keeping, to 
have the Furniture always clean, and to 


lay by every thing in its proper Place, 
when out of Uſe. This Method will pre- 


vent Confuſion, preſerve the Things, and : 


contribute greaz]y to your private Eaſe. A 


| littered Room, is a ure Sign of Indolence 


| and 
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and Supineneſs, in the Miſtreſs, as it is of 


Sloth and Sluttiſhneſs, in her Servants. - 


Always be employed in ſomewhat inno- 


cent, or uſeful; for various, and beyond 
Deſcription, are the Inconveniencies which 
beſiege the Mind in Vacancy of Employ- 
ment. While Perſons are employing either 
their Bodies, or their Minds, they are en- 


gaged in the Purſuit of Happineſs, though 


often miſplaced; and there is a greater 
Likelihood, of their becoming attentive to 
ſuch Means, as hereafter may be propoſed 
to them for. that End: But * [dlers, can 


propoſe to themſelves no End at all, and 


are, therefore, in a State inferior even to 
the vicious World. The Truth of it is, 


that as reaſonable Creatures are made active 


Beings, they muſt always be employed; 
whether they walk in the Paths of Inno- 
cence, or Folly, Virtue, or Vice. 


In the Intervals of Piety, and os 


Offices, there are many others which may 
uſefully, or at leaſt innocently, fill up the 


Spaces of your Time. The Mind cannot be 


always ſcrewed up to a Pitch of Virtue, 


or Buſineſs; and, therefore, it is neceſſary 
to find out proper Employments for it in 
its Relaxations. Young Perſons cannot ſit 


fill, and idle; and, * my could, the 


Fault 
14 But Labour, ſays Plato, is . to Idleneſs, 


as Brightneſs is ro Kuſt. biſhop Jilletſen calls Idlers 
Fools at large; but the Scripture terms them the Devi s 


A Companions, 
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Fault is ſtill the greater. The Skill of pro- 
perly ordering the Time, and Meafure of 
Recreation, is to relax, and refreſh, the 
Part that has been tired with Exerciſe ; and, 
at the ſame Time, to be doing that, which, 
beſides the preſent Delight and Eaſe, may 
oduce ſomewhat to future Pleaſure or Pro- 


fit. I, therefore, to fill up ſuch Vacancies 


of Time, recommend uſeful and innocent 
Amulements. 

With a peculiar Elegance of Expreſſion, 
and Thought, Seneca obſerves, that Our 
% Lives are ſpent either in doing nothing at 
Hall, or in doing nothing fo the Purpoſe, or 
e in doing nothing that we ought to do; we 
s are always complaining our Days are few, 
and acting, as though there would be no 
ce end of them.” Tt is certain, that many 

Hours—nay, that many Yearg, hang heavy 
upon our Hands; and though our Time 
runs away ſo faſt, yet we would often have 
many Parts of it over. We travel thro? 
Time, as through a Deſart of wild, and 
empty Waſtes; which we would fain hurry. 
over, to get at the imaginary Points of Reſt 
and Pleafure. This perpetual Deſire to hurry 
over Time, is due to the wrong * Method 
which moſt People take in dividing it. 
While we fill up the Spaces of our Time, 
with the Purſuit of Pleaſure, or Buſineſs, 
and keep ourſelves engaged in Scenes of 
| : . 8 
See the 70 Page, 
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Action, we are not at ſuch a Loſs; but 
when we ſuffer our Minds to lie idle, or 
ſupinely to run adrift with any looſe, or ill 
directed Paſſion ; it is no Matter of Surprize, 
if we ſhould wiſh all ſuch Parts of our 
Time to be annihilated. Diſcreet People 
generally have a Reſerve of Neceſſaries 
before-hand ; that, when tae time comes 

for uſing them, there may be no Hurry and 
Confuſion. © To ſay I did not expect ſuch 


and ſuch things, would happen ſo ſoon, 


or in ſuch a Manner—is an Expreſſion un- 
worthy of Wiſdom, and only adapted to the 
Voice of Fools. 


Various are the innocent Diverſions of 


Life, by which you may lengthen Time in 
general, and prevent any Part of it to be 
uſeleſs, or tedious. 
Needle-work, Paſtry, Cookery, Lim- 
ning, Drawing, Muſic, Singing, Garden- 
ing; learning of French, Italian, or Latin 
(as you may have a particular Taſte and 
Genius for theſe Arts) are all Accompliſh- 
ments, worthy of FO Care, but not of all 
your Time. 
1f the Stage were under proper Regu- 
lations, it might be made an uſeful Enter- 
tainment, and a Source of pure Delight; 
but, as it now labours under certain Cor- 
ruptions (ſuch as ridiculing Religion, and 
her Miniſters, and frequently introducing 


diſſolute and immodeſt Scenes) I adviſe you 
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always to be acquainted with the Innocence 
of the Play, before you ſee it actes. 
Though Gaming is an Amuſement, 
Which, in general Terms, ought to be 
avoided; yet, ſince Cuſtom has introduced 
iĩt into Faſhion, I am far from diſſuading 
young Perſons, to accommodate themſelves 
to the innocent Gaities and Diverſions in 
Requeſt with thoſe of their Age, and Con- 
dition; but rather adviſe them, to be com- 


plaiſant on all Occaſions, and to comply 4 


with the Amuſements of their Company, 


while they have no er to Miſchief, 
or Diſgrace. 


When playing at Cards is ſoutingly 


practiſed, to entertain Company, and to di- 


vert yourſelf, it may be innocent; but ſitting 
up late impairs the Health, perverts the 
natural Succeſſion of Day and Night, and 
ſoftens the Underſtanding. Nor do bad 
| Hours often fail to introduce ill- mixed Com- 


_pany. All Pleaſures are abuſed, if not re- 


gulated with Moderation and Prudence ; ; 
and ill-timed Diverſions always ſurfeit. 
Tho I grant that Gaming may ſometimes 
be an innocent Amuſement ; yet I beg leave 

to advance a few Arguments againſt it. 
Firſt, it ſeems generally to give more Vex- 
ation, than Delight, to molt People, even 
while they are engaged in it: Secondly, it 


leaves no. Satisfaction behind it: Thirdly, * 


it "0008: not * _ profit, either Body or 
5: 8 Mind: 
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Mind : And fourthly, it neither unbends 
the Thought, nor confirms the Health, 


Jo purſue the Inconveniencies of Gaming 
farther z if a Lady plays high, in hopes of 
winning, ſhe makes a Trade of it, not a 


Recreation; and, if ſhe fills her Purſe by _ 


it, ſhe does it, too often, at the Price of her 
Reputation. The Love of Gaming, fre- 
quently corrupts good Principles; and many, 
who are juſt in every thing elſe; ſcruple not 


ro cheat at Play; and from that fall into 


many other criminal Practices. 

The Sam of all this is: They that, 
through the Prevalency of Cuſtom, make 
this their Diverſion, do it more through 
want of ſome better Employment, to fill up 


their Spaces of Leiſure, than from any real 


Delight to be found in it. 
Dancing 1s. an Accompliſhment, to which 
ſome Part of every young Lady's Time 


ought to be allowed. Ir is highly conve- 


nient to learn it, becauſe it tends to perfect a 
graceful Carriage, and to give a Freedom 
and Eaſineſs to all the Motions of the Body; 
but this Children ſhould be taught, as early 
as their Age and Strength will permit them. 

After the 13th or 14th Year, a young 
Lady's Age is above it, and her Time is 


deſtined to other Uſes, than to be trifled 
away in learning childiſh Accompliſhments. | 
I allow Dancing to be not only an innocent 


Recreation, but alſo en uſeful one, pro- 
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vided the Exerciſe” be teres and the 
Company well choſen. 

Snuff is taken by ſo: many Ladies of re- 
fin'd Taſte, and unexceptionable good Qua- 
lities, that I have nothing to offer in pre- 
judice of its moderate Uſe; but, where it 
is taken to Exceſs, its Effects are injurious 
to the Complexion, Voice, Stomach, and 
Underſtanding. 
Such Sallies of ſhort-liv'd Mirth, as pro- 
ceed from Farces, Operas, Maſquerades, 
Balls, and many other Diverſions, are gene- 
rally of ſo violent a Nature, that, like a 
Blaze of Thorns, they ſuddenly conſume 
themſelves, and never fail to leave a ſullen 
Heavineſs, a Fatigue, and Dejection of 
Spirits behind them. The moſt glaring 

Comets, when their exhaled Matter is ſpent, 
generally end in peſtilential Vapours: and 
ſuch is the End of ill-proportion'd Mirth. 
It emaſculates the Spirits; diſcompoſes the 


Judgment; diſplaces Reaſon; feeds the 7 
* Senſes, and ſtarves the Soul. The End of 


that Mirth (ſays Solomon) is Heavineſs— 


bitter as Wormwood—ſharp as a two- 8 Fr 


Sword. Prov. v. 4. and xiv. 13. 

But the Delights which flow from well- 
tim'd, and well-choſen Recreations, are 
more ſolid and laſting. They diffuſe a 
pleaſing, regular Warmth eek the whels | 
human Syſtem. They never conſiſt in the 
giddy Starts, and ESE; that "= | 

rom 


is; 


from frolickſome Wit, and Humour; but a | 
well-inform*d Conſcience is the perpetual Z 


Spring from whence they flow. 


The Mind never unbends itſelf more 8 
agreeably, than in the Enjoyment of diſ- 
creet and virtuous Friends. Their Con- 


verſation clears and improves the Under- 
ſtanding; eaſes and unloads the Mind; ſooths, 


and allays the Paſſions; infuſes Pleaſure and 


Knowledge; animates Virtue, and good Re- 
ſolutions; and takes away the Tediouſneſs 


of all our Time. Mutual good Offices of 


Kindneſs, between Friends, are moſt ele 
gant Satisfactions. 

From the Practice of Virtue, and the 
reading of uſeful and entertaining Authors, 
you will find a more ſenſible Improvement, 


a more intenſe Delight, than from any other 
Exerciſe of your Talents. 


To write a fine Hand, is a great Orna-- 


ment to a young Lady, and i is either envy' d, 
or prais'd, by every one. This is therefore 


a neceſſary Improvement. As an Jtalian 


Hand, is not fit for Buſineſs, and as it bears 
a mean Aſpect, if not wrote genteely well, 


a fair Round-hand appears to me to be the 
* moſt uſeful. 


I ſhall not fatigue my "PAP WS with en- 


gaging on ſuch beaten Subjects, as the many 
© Pleaſures, and Perfections, of various Diver- 
" fions and Entertainments; but of all the 
Methods of Wong the Mind, and. of 


finding 
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finding Employment for thoſe retir'd Hours, 
in which we are altogether left to ourſelves, 
deftitute of Company, and Buſineſs, that is 
the moſt noble, which places us in the Con- 
templation of our divine Original, and the 
Proſpect of being admitted into his beatific 
R FVV 
I have ſtretched out this Epiſtle, to a 


Length beyond my firſt Deſign; I ſhall. 


therefore only add a few incoherent Pre- 
cepts; which, though not of equal Weight 
with thoſe I have already laid down, may 
be of Service in ſome particular Scenes of 
Life, as different Occaſions offer. Thoſe 
Thoughts I will deliver ſeparate, as they 
have occur'd to me, without being at the 
Pains to connect, and methodize them. 
Avoid the Folly (generally among the 
unknowing, or envious of your Sex) of 
lighting thoſe Excellencies in others, which 
you have not acquir'd. Rather endeavour, - 
with a well-temper*d Emulation, to imitate 
— wo | N 
Be quick in ſeeing Faults, that you may 
avoid them yourſelf; but always flow in 
expoſing them. Beware how you mimick 
any Perſon. To a Company, diſpoſed to be 
 mirthful over a Diſh of Tea, or a Glaſs of 
Wine, . ſuch Entertainment may be very 


agreeable ; but the Performer is quite ex- _ 
pos'd to the Cenſure of ſedate and diſcerning —* 


People. . 
"IEICE Shew 
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Shew Reſpect to Perſons of Quality, up⸗ 
on all Occaſions, whatever Objections you 
may have againſt their Merit; for, as 
they may have it in their Power, ſome Time 
or other, to ferve you, it is but prudent. to 
avoid offending them as much as poſſible. 


Uſe Clemency towards all thoſe, who. fall 


within your Power. A Generoſity of this 
kind looks very graceful, whenever exerted; - 
and, as the loweſt People may have it in 
their Power, at ſome time or other, either 
to ſerve, or hurt us, it is our Duty, in point 
of common Intereſt, to uſe univerſal Lenity | 
and good Nature. <1 
Never appear in Company, without your 2 
Stays. Make it your general Rule, to lace 
- in the Morning, before you leave your Cham- 
ber. The Neglect of this, is liable to the 
Cenſure of Indolence, Supineneſs of Thought, 
_ Sluttiſhneſs——and very often worſe. 
The Negligence of looſe Attire 
May oft” invite to looſe Deſire, 
Never imitate thoſe Ladies, who have a 
Way of creating themſelves Panics, by the 
Ruſtling of the Wind; the ſcratching of a 
Mouſe, or Rat; the fluttering of a Moth; 
the ſcreeching of an Owl, or the crawling. | 
of a Spider ; all which, and ſuch like Whims, 
would make your Life as full of Alarms, AS 
that of a Hare. - 
Never affect. being over · queamiſh, over- 
nice, or difficult to be * for ſuch A ffec- 
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tation generally grows upon a Stock of Il. 
breeding, or Ill-humour. T hus, Miſs De- 
.  ticate becomes tireſome to her Acquaintance, 
| : uneaſy to herſelf, and hated by her“ Ser- 
vants. No Perſon, of whatſoever Merit, 
can pleaſe her. Every thing ſhe orders, is 
done wrong. She changes her Dreſs thrice 
in a. Morning; takes up fix or eight Hours 
at the Toilet, then lays all her own Follies 
on the Tire-woman, and goes abroad in a 
Non-dreſs. The wittieſt Things ſhe hears, 
Won't make her ſmile. The fineſt Scenes, 


in a Play, make her yawn and nod. The 


moſt regular Features of the fineſt Faces, 
undergo her Cenſure. Becauſe ſhe is a little 
croſs-featur'd herſelf, if ever you praiſe ano- 
ther's Beauty, before her, ſhell make a 
perſonal Quarrel of it, and upbraid you 
with Prejudice, or Want of Judgment. 
The ſofteſt, and moſt engaging Eyes, ſhe 
calls heavy and dull; the moſt noble Shapes 
gigantic z and the. moſt eaſy, ill- propor- 
tion'd. In ſhort, ſhe has an inconceiveable 
Flow of Words, to heighten, or depreſs, 

whatever is graceful or blameable in another. 
At the beſt Overtures, or Concerto's, ſhe 
grows dull and tir'd. Such miſtaken Deli- 
cacy, does not get her the Reputaion of an 
exquiſite Taſte, but makes her conſider'd 


in the World, as a worthleſs, troubleſome 


| | Creature, 1d with Folly, Spleen, n 
Contradiction, and Vapours. 
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In Company, ſhun an awk ward Baſhful- 
neſs; for it may give them a mean Opinion 
of you. Look any Perſon, that ſpeaks to 
you, or to whom you ſpeak, ſtraight in 
the Face, without ſtaring. To turn down 
the Eyes, at ſuch Times, is a certain Sign 
of Ignorance or Guilt. 

Stooping, in a young Perſon, beſpeaks a 
Meanneſs of Spirit; therefore endeavour 
after a ſtrait Carriage, and an erect Coun- 
tenance, holding, at the ſame Time, Im- 
pudence and Affectation in the higheſt Con- 

Never fit croſs leg'd before Strangers, 
for ſuch a free Poſture, unveils more of a 
maſculine Diſpoſition, than ſits decent upon 
a a modeſt Female. "oh KEY 
Leaning, and Lolling, are often inter- 
preted to various Diſadvantages. Bo 
_ 1 preſume, no Lady would be ſeen to put 
her Hand under her Neck-Handkerchief in 
Company. 54: DE 
In Converſation, never defire to ſpeak 
out of your Turn, or to uſurp more of the 
Diſcourſe, than comes to your Share. If 
you imagine, that talking much will diſ- 
play your Parts, and procure Eſteem, you 
quite miſtake your Intereſt; for your aſſu- 
ming that Privilege, and Superiority, over 
thoſe whom you force to Silence, exaſpe- 
rates them againſt you. It is much eaſier, 
and far more laudable, to ſpeak juſtly, by 
N „„ 5 ſpeaking 
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ſpeaking little. It is a Sign of true Wit, f 


and a great Genius, to conceal Part of one's 


Talents. There is a way to be ſilent, with- 


out the Imputation of Stupidity. Conde- 


ſcend to proportion yourſelf to the Hu- 


mour and Character, of thoſe you converſe 
with; otherwiſe the Converſation of thoſe 


muſt be very diſtaſteful, who are always 


talking, without giving the leaſt Attention 
to what is ſaid by others. Whoever begins 


a Relation, .ſhould be allow'd Time to 


make an end of it. If you have an Oppor- 
tunity of a Pauſe, you may offer your Ob- 


jections, but never break the Thread of 


their Diſcourſe. Formality and Starchneſs, 


make Converſation equally - troubleſome. 
When you relate a Matter of Fact, in which 


you have been a Party concern'd, never 
ſhew yourſelf ſolicitous with your Com- 
pany, to believe you. All common Liars, 
uſe Oaths, Aſſeverations, or ſome em- 
phatic Phraſes, to gain Credit to the Truth 
of what they relate; and you may obſerve, 


the more urgent People are, in ſuch Caſes, 
the leſs they are believ*d. It is eaſy to per- 


ceive, that their Vanity is touch'd more 


than their Honour; and that, when they _ 
boaſt of their own Performances, it is theie 
Ability, more than their Veracity, which 


they cannot bear to be queſtion'd. It is there- 
fore diſcreet, at leaſt, in the Abſence of pro- 


per Vouchers, to be ſilent about our Ex- 
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ploits, rather than to contend for the Belief 
of our Company. 

Hold this as a — Remark, that 
they, who are perperually praiſing 'them- | 
ſelves, ſeldom open their Lips, but to 
-ſpeak ill of others. It is Cowardice to talk 
hard of the Dead. 55 

It is a Law of Politeneſs, to ſay nothing 
diſobliging to any one. Malicious Smiles, 
are as provoking as keen Reflections. Never 
add Confuſion, to the Inquietudes of thoſe, 
-who have fail'd of Succeſs in any Attempt; 
nor expreſs a malicious Joy at their Dilap- 

ointment. 

Never let the Paſſion of Anger, get the 

better of your Reaſon ; for by it, the exter- 
nal Parts are not only deform*d'®, but the 
whole Frame of the internal Conftivution'j 18 
diſordered. It is not only a bare Reſem- 
blance of Madneſs, but is often a miſerable 
Trranſition into the Thing itſelf. It is not 
the Effect of Reaſon, but Infirmity ; nei- 
ther ſenſible of Infamy, or Glory; nor af- 
feed with Modeſty, or Fear. It is a Vice, 
that carries with it neither Pleaſure, Profit, 
Honour, or Security; but they who are 
ſubject to its Dominion, are ſo far from 
being great, that they are not ſo much as 
free. The way to prevent our falling into 
the whimſical Extravangancies of this Paſ- 
5 lion; would be, to conſult our Reaſon in the 
x Intervals: 


+ Eecleſiaſticus, ch. i. ver. 2. 
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Intervals, upon the Danger, Deformites, 
and Unreaſonableneſs of it. 


Be not fond of revealing your Family 


Affairs unto Strangers, or of introducing 


them into Diſcourſe. 
Truth is not always to appear undreſs'd; 


nor does Sincerity always oblige us to ſay 


what we think : Therefore in Matters, which 
may offend yourſelf, or another, you can- 
not be too cloſe- minded. - 
Some Perſons, have ſo little Popper to 
conceal any thing, that a Secret often eſcapes 


without their perceiving it, or deſiring to 


diſcover it; therefore, be cautious, to whom 


you truſt an important Secret. 


Ceremonious Viſits are, for the moſt 
part, troubleſome, if not impertinent : But 
it is eaſy to obſerve, where a Viſit is not 


welcome. We ought not to thruſt ourſelves 
into any, Aﬀemblies, or Appointments, 


where our Company is not deſired. I have 
heard ſome People boaſt of their Intimacy, 


with ſuch and ſuch Families, where, to my 


Knowledge, they have been often denied 


Admittance. 


It is a nice Affair, to i due Mea- | 
ſures with thoſe, who have affronted us. If 


you have been publickly offended, it is not 


proper for you, to make Advances towards a 
Reconciliation ; becauſe the Conſequences of 


ſuch a Compliance, might be hurtful to 
Jou. It is s enough to We . when the 
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Author of the Offence is brought.to acknow- 


ledge it. 
reproachful Anſwers, 
of Innocence: But meek Replies add a 


To retort Affronts, with tart and 


Luſtre to the Clearneſs of Virtue, and help | 


greatly to juſtify the Perſon offended. 
Frivolous News, and tedious Stories, are 

an Incumbrance to Converſation.  Ayoid 

entering into politic Committees. It is not 


the Province of any Lady, in private Life, 


to determine what ſhould be done, upon 
every Occurrence of Mal-adminiſtration ; 


becauſe ſhe has neither Commiſſion, nor 


Power to execute it. 

Before you make an abſolute Promiſe, 
weigh all the Conſequences of keeping it; 
but, when once you have made it, let the 
Circumſtances be important, or ever ſo 
trifling, hold it as ſacred; and never bein- 
fluenc'd to break it, unleſs the making it 
good prove injurious to Virtue. 
fixed Opinion of King William the Third, 


that whoever would break his Promiſe, or 


divulge a Secret, would rob, murder, be- 
tray, or commit any Villany, if he had but 
Reſolution. 

It is an Error, ſubverſive = Chriſtina 
Charity and of public Peace, to be rigid in 
condemning the O 
: 03-others. - _- 

All the Ways of growing rich, are e equal 
to Perſons greedy of Gain. Riches, i in their 
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is but a doubtful Proof 
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vent a profuſe Perſon, ts do many noble 
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Eſteem, obtain the Place of Equity, Repu- 
tation, their Friends, Relations, and fre- 


quently their God. 


„ 


They, who have a violent Defire to be 


| rich, are very ſeldom honeſt; but the Pur- 


ſttit of Wealth is laudable, when the Inten- 


tion is virtudus; and the Neglect of it, is 


Weaknefs, when honourable Opportunities 
offer ; becauſe Riches and Power, are the 
moſt effectual Inſtruments of the greateſt 
Virtues, and moft heroic Actionss. 
Ambition, Envy, Revenge, Malice, 
Lewdneſs, and fuch like, are all Excreſcences 


of the Mind; which do not only deform, 1 


but likewiſe torment thoſe, on whom they 
la every Capacity of Life preſerve De- 
cericy in your Manners, Dreſs, Words and 
Actions; and fo you will obtain the Appro- 
bation, and Efteem, of all with whotn you 
converſe. 4 Cage 


Never vent peeviſh Expreſſions, nor give 


paſfionate, or inconfiſtent Orders, to thoſe 


about you; and then your Servants will. 
take Pleaſure in performing their Duty. 
Fhus you will both their Love and 
Reſpect. e Be a 


He affur'd, that Frugality is the Supa 
an- 


of Generoſity. Conſtant Inquietudes, 
ger of Affronts, a Peeviſhneſs of Spirit, 
and many other great Inconveniencies, pre- 
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and generous Things; but the Table of a 


good Oeconomiſt, is always attended with 
Neatneſs, Plenty, and Chearfulneſs. When 
we have provided enough to maintain us, 
in the Order ſuitable to our Character, we 
ought to be proportionably hoſpitable; but 
the more we live within decent Bounds, the 


more of our Fortune may be converted to 


noble Uſes. 


The niceſt Rule in eee is to make 
our Being, one uniform and conſiſtent Series 
of innocent Pleaſures, and moderate Cares; 
and not to be tranſported with Joy, on Oc- 
caſions of good Fortune, or too much de- 
jected, in Circumſtances of Diſtreſs. © 

Vagrant Deſires, and impertinent Mirth, 
will be too apt to engage our Minds, unleſs 


we can poſſefs ourſelves in that Sobriety of 


Heart, which is above all tranſient Pleaſures, 


and which will fix our Aﬀections on Things 
above. 


your Memory, that all your Thoughts, 
Words, and Actions, lie open to him, whoſe 


Things, ever preſent before it; that he ſees. 
all Things at once, by a clear and full In- 
tuition, without a Poſſibility of being miſ- 


for all your Pleaſures and Diverſions; Vices 


The Rnward of the Virtuous, is with toe Lord, 


and 


Wy 


Let this mater ab 8 dwell upon f 


infinite Mind, has the univerſal View of all 


' taken; and that to him, you muſt account. 


and Follies ; Employments and Talents. 
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and the Care of them, is with the Moſt El 


therefore ſhall they receive a glorious Kondo: -Þ 


and a beautiful Crown, from the Lord's Hand; 


for with bis Right Hand ſhall he cover them, 
and with bis Arm ſhall be protect them. 


If you endeavour to conform your Prac- 
tice to theſe Advices, which come from a 
willing Heart, to inſtru and improve you; 
you may be qualified, to be uſeful and happy 


in every State of Life. A genteel Aſſent 
to theſe momentous. Rules, will, in that of 


a Virgin, teach you to live to great and 


excellent Ends, and direct you to an inno- 


cent Choice of the ſublimeſt Pleatures ; in 
the married State, it will make you a fit 


Companion for a wiſe Man; a proper Per- 
ſon to govern a Family; and to be intruſted 


with the Education of Children. It will 
make you humble in Proſperity, reſign'd 1 in 

Affliction, active in Bealth, and patient in 

Sickneſs. It will enable you to paſs through 
all the Scenes, and Accidents; of this tran- 
ſient World, calmly and quictly—with Plea- 
fure and Reſignation, and will ripen your 
Faculties for eternal Bliſs in the Realms 
above, where the Waters of Comfoit flow, 
and where Robes of Righteouſneſs are pre- 
pared for the Faithful, in the Fulneſs of 
Joy; in the Society of bleſſed, and immor- 
tal Spirits; and in the Preſence of the 
Deity, —at whoſe Right Hand there are 

Pleaſures for evermore. 
. Ob! 
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_—_— ' Oh ! what 4 Scene of Bliſs the Soul 15 
meat in the Proſpect of eternal ꝓcys; 

N here all immortal Hallelujahs ing, 
And praiſe the M. orld 's Redeemer—Heoven' s 
We. 
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May Angels aich your Steps, ad ler 
you in the Paths of Virtue. 

This Letter, is preſented to your Accept- 
ante; together with his Prayers and beſt 93 
Wilhes for your Safety, by | *-7, 


i Your afeionatt Uncle, 


 WerTexnHaALL Wilkes, 


